* Eight Common Dealer Objections—How to Turn Them Into Sales Arguments 
i How a Better Product Revitalized the National Battery Company’s Business 
i Are Paid-for Testimonials ‘‘Truthful?” Lucky Strike Thinks They Can Be 


* The Shopping Habits of Motorists—What They Buy, and Where—an MRCA Survey 


i Spotlight—Scratch-Pad — Sales Letters Designing to Sell—Washington News 


Av EVERY STEP in the production of printing. 
glare and poor vision go hand in hand. 

This is true in the art studio where reflected 
light can keep any illustrator from executing a 
satisfactory painting by fogging his vision and 
transforming the model he is copying into a con- 
fusing mass of deceptive high lights and dark 
shadow Ss. 

It is equally true in your home where ... accord- 
ing to authorities on eyesight... headaches, fatigue 
and reader's squint are the price you are liable to 
pay for looking too long and too often at words 


or pictures printed on shiny, glaring papers. 
PROTECTING YOU AGAINST GLARE IN YOUR HOME 


To eliminate glare in studios, artists shut out all 
light except the tempered illumination given by 
north windows. To eliminate glare in printing, 
Kimberly-Clark has developed two papers whose 


neutral color provides the most perfect back- 


Artists prefer North Light 


because tt lessens 


Bei 2 ie 


i eee oe es 


vround for all types of illustrations and whose 
soft surfaces absorb the light which shiny papers 
reflect back into your eyes. These two papers are 


Kleerfect and Hy fect. 
CUTTING PRINTING COSTS 


Because of their versatility, Kleerfect and Hyfect 
can be used in nearly every type of printing job. 
Costing no more than just printable papers. they 
offer in perfect balance each of the qualities 
needed to produce exceptional results: lack of 
two-sidedness, unusual opacity, correct ink 
affinity, strength, and freedom from curling. 

If you are‘a publisher or an advertiser, your 
printer will show you how much you can save on 
your present printing costs by specifying either 
of these two sight-saving papers. For samples 
proving how much increased legibility they will 
bring to your printed pieces, please write our 


advertising office in Chicago. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


KIMBERLY-CL 


ARK CORPORATION 


/ : ESTABLISHED 1872 / 
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CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK « 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


New York 


HERE used to be Indians in 
Manhattan, too. Even now the 
risk of being tomahawked is about the 
same in New York as in Wisconsin. 


However, we have seen a slightly 
pop-eyed expression on the faces of 
visiting Manhattanites which tells us 
that the composite of easterners’ 
ideas of Wisconsin is a hunting 
ground of the redskins. 


For a wider appreciation of the 
statistical truths concerning Wiscon- 
sin, we point out the following facts: 


(1) In addition to a few thousand 
Indians on our north woods reserva- 
tions, we have 3,000,000 palefaces. 


(2) Our income tax rating—ninth 
state in returns per 1000 population— 
is figured in U.S. currency, not beads. 


(3) From wigwams we have pro- 
gressed to the position of the nation’s 


URE, 


first state in the percentage of home 
ownership—and the homes are far 
above the national median average 
in value. 


(4) More than 70 per cent of our 
people have left the wide open spaces 
to live in cities and towns where they 
are constantly exposed to window 
displays. 


(5) From smoke signals and wig- 
wagging we have advanced to the 
point of greater literacy than any 
state but one east of the Mississippi. 


(7) Our trading posts have a busy 
time. Per capita purchases in the 
Milwaukee area are 48% above the 
national average. 


All of which should convince any 
sales manager of the fact that the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin area is a lush 
hunting ground for sales. 


PD ILFIRST BY MERIT I]< 


National Representatives: 
Chicago Detroit 


MARCH 15, 1937 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Boston 


Atlanta Los Angeles 


We Have Indians 
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Leisurely Lunching 


Christopher Morley and a group of waggish writers have made 
the “Three Hours for Lunch Club” famous from pole to pole. 
It remained for United Air Lines to reduce the chew-and-chatter 
time and to issue membership cards. It started when a passenger 
wrote the company: 


“Today we flew from Los Angeles to San Francisco in two 
hours. We take this trip quite often and we would like to or- 
ganize a ‘2 Hours for Lunch Club’. Won't you issue us a mem- 
bership card?” 


Result: Printed cards showing a merry group around a table 
atop a United “Mainliner’’ are issued to passengers on the noon 
inter-city flights. “Always good for a complimentary lunch” reads 
a line below the member’s name—planes don’t charge for meals. 


The idea took hold so well that United has just started a 
similar club in Cleveland, approximately two hours being the 
flying time from there to either New York or Chicago. 


Changing Growls to Grins 


All sales are not closed on the first visit. Any salesman knows 
that call-backs and steady pounding are necessary. Yet the “just- 
dropped-in-so-you-won't-forget-us” after a time is liable to evoke 
from the prospect, “Cripes, that bore here again? I've heard his 
story before and that’s that.” The returning salesman should offer 
something more than a dreary repetition of his product's advan- 
tages. 


He should offer ideas that will repay a prospective customer for 
additional interviews. But that’s just the rub: Where to get such 
ideas? Presley C. Dawson, sales manager of the Roycrofters, East 
Aurora, N. Y., in The Red Barrel, the Coca-Cola Co.’s house 
organ, sets forth eight methods of rewarding a buyer for his time. 
They can be adapted in some form to almost any line: 


1. Analyze the specific needs of a buyer and the special answer 
the salesman’s product has for them. Keep these constantly up-to- 
date for each call that is made. 


2. Show ways of getting a lower price by special time or quan- 
tity contracts, extended terms, etc., not directly obvious in a price 
list. 


3. Keep constantly abreast of market conditions in the buyer's 
field. Be able to compare notes with him on up-to-the-minute 
happenings of value. 

4. Often a salesman can find sales possibilities in his various 
other contacts for the products of the buyers. Have one or more 
of these to suggest to the buyer on a call. 


5. Carrying of important books, pamphlets, or trade articles such 
as appear in magazines and the offer to leave the magazine or 
article until the next call not only will please the buyer during the 
presentation, but insure a reason for the call-back. 


6. The personal interests of a buyer may suggest little items of 
merchandise, samples, etc., which can be brought to him from 
time to time. 


7. Competitive brands, labels, etc., of unusual interest can be 
brought to the buyer. He doesn’t get around as much as a sales- 
man, and will appreciate these items which he might otherwise 
never see. 


8. News of merchandising stunts, ideas, etc., and their applic- 
ability to the buyer's product will often lead the buyer into grati- 
fying discussions and a feeling that the salesman is worth seeing 
at any time. 


In other words, by feeding ideas—interesting, thought-provoking 
and usable—to the prospect, a salesman changes the door-sign from 
“No admittance” to ““Welcome.” Once inside, he has a chance to 
get his story across. 


$543,046 for the Quins 


Les Soeurs Dionne, as you may have heard, are now not only the 
best known five little girls in the world (they will be 3 years old, 
come May 28), but they may end up among the wealthiest. 


Their present fortune, said David A. Croll, Welfare Minister of 
the Province of Ontario and guardian of the Quins, is $543,046.39. 
All of it has been invested in “gilt-edged bonds.” About $500,000 
of it has come since April, 1935. 


Mr. Croll has estimated that by the time they are five the Quins 
will be worth $1,000,000. In this, he is assuming a continued 
interest on the part of business concerns—notably United States 
advertisers. 


Some of these currently are Palmolive soap, Quaker Oats, Karo 
syrup. Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, the Quins’ medical guide, currently 
is telling on the radio and in magazines what Lysol disinfectant 
has done for them. Twentieth Century-Fox Films contributed 
something to the Quins’ kitty, for their participation in “The 
Country Doctor.” So does NEA Service, which has a sort of 
monopoly on their pictures. 


In the belief that other companies might be interested in adopt- 
ing the Quins, promotionally, SM asked Mr. Croll if he could not 
provide a breakdown of the contributions of advertisers to the 
$543,046.39. Mr. Croll replied that he could not. 


“I have followed the policy,” he said, “of declining to give 
such information, on the grounds that it would be unfair to these 
companies, and further, that it might affect future negotiations on 
behalf of the Quintuplets.” 


Doubtless he is right. If Quaker Oats, for example, is getting 
the five for less than Palmolive, there might be the devil to pay. 
SM does not want the five, at their early age, to become involved 
in a price-cutting war. 


The letter came on the formal letter-head of “The Dionne 
Quintuplet Guardianship.” Almost more than the $543,046.39, 
this indicates what an established business they have become. In 


Instead of “picture of our factory,” the be-Quinted maple-leaf 
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16-Year Linage Comparison 


New York Papers (week-days) with Newark Market's 


1936 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 


*Combined with Evening World and World—1931. 


NEWARK NEWS 
14,346,765 
13,635,377 
13,210,334 
12,626,043 
14,796,932 
17,770,769 
19,305,493 
21,078,570 
20,650,781 
20,891,258 
21,200,163. 
19,937,504 
18,104,473 
17,131,219 
16,567,916 
15,958,303 


That 5 
Preference / 


Times 


12,347,209 
11,126,209 
10,816,850 

9,877,707 
10,827,064 
14,399,286 
16,453,546 
20,198,004 
18,998,158 
17,783,297 
17,596,682 
16,914,730 
15,977,696 
14,617,646 
14,917,486 
13,161,937 


Tribune 


8,575,805 
7,582,462 
7,652,974 
6,616,209 
7,195,385 
9,883,016 
11,112,393 
13,556,923 
12,258,806 
11,941,154 
11,536,427 
10,165,210 
7,921,180 
6,066,634 
6,049,898 
6,059,157 


Newark Evening News 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


News 


13,867,994 
12,626,714 
11,236,315 
9,896,206 
9,586,120 
10,560,638 
9,236,034 
8,554,660 
7,071,916 
6,578,029 
5,229,608 
4,542,272 
4,073,270 
3,314,588 
2,864,530 


tCombined with Globe—1923, 


New York 


Chicago 


Brooklyn Eagle 


10,834,360 
11,109,872 
12,300,955 
11,185,786 
10,864,664 
11,238,228 
11,860,816 
12,784,778 
13,122,588 
11,881,223 
11,999,804 
11,149,414 
11,119,764 
10,532,546 
10,447,156 

9,206,002 


Detroit 


Sunt 
13,303,727 


12,262,028 
12,253,852 
11,978,003 
13,165,927 
15,379,293 
15,788,658 
18,070,077 
16,618,841 
16,525,102 
16,245,237 
14,705,916 
13,268,308 
10,689,292 

9,620,816 

8,200,724 


, Inc., General Advertisin 


Boston 


San Francisco 


Dominant Medium 


Journal 


8,080,414 
7,987,527 
8,605,815 
8,147,719 


9,697,524 
13,398,236 
13,281,202 
14,502,609 
14,065,717 
14,011,546 
14,758,009 
15,057,218 
14,561,374 
13,011,766 
11,789,500 
10,885,820 


World-Telegram* 
12,455,845 
11,968,446 
12,083,672 
11,323,761 
11,598,449 
12,406,957 

9,307,836 
10,247,818 
9,948,822 
9,891,749 
9,842,432 
8,921,428 
7,928,134 
8,258,736 
8,673,406 
8,927,348 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 


g Representatives 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 


1937 


> 


MARCH 15 
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IT WOULD TAKE PLENTY 


of steam and gas to get 
all Boston together for 
another Boston Tea 
Party. The funny thing 


about Boston is that 


Bostonians don’t live 
there. They live in Cambridge and Brook- 
line and Dorchester and a dozen and one 
cities and towns within an hour’s ride. 
The city is so small that you can walk 
across it from the South Station to the 
Basin in 15 minutes without a huff or a puff. 


So if you want to talk—by radio—to 
(1) the 2 million Yankees, loosely called 
“Bostonians”; and (2) an additional 1% 
million, you must choose a station that 
commutes all over the map at once. You 
want a station that’s “at home” in 850,000 
radio homes. (WEEI’s primary area only! ) 


YOU WANT COLUMBIA’S WEEI 


This month we unveil our new trans- 
mitter with a major increase in operating 
efficiency and an increase in daytime power 
to 5000 watts. Still larger WEEI audiences! 

Since September, when WEEI joined 
the Columbia Network, new thousands of 
listeners have joined our audience—lured 
by the greatest program schedule in the 
history of radio. For more than 12 years 
WEETI has been a friend of the family in 
hundreds of thousands of homes in a pri- 
mary service area which embraces 47% of 
the buying population of New England. 

If you’re thinking of throwing another 
Boston Tea Party (or boosting the sale of 
a product) and you want ALL of Boston to 
know about it, get in touch with our sales 
manager. Or any Radio Sales Office. 


WEEIL, Boston, 5000 watts day, 1000 watts night 
—operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Represented by RADIO SALES: New York, 485 
Madison Ave. - Cnicaco, 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit, Fisher Building + Los ANGELES, 5939 
Sunset Blvd. - San Francisco, 601 Russ Bldg. 


WEEI * WEEI * WEEI * WEEI * WEEI x 
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the corner are the heads of Yvonne, Emelie, Cecile, Annette and 
Marie, superimposed on Canada’s maple-leaf symbol. Next to 
them is a map of Ontario. 


Now, Ontario is a big province. It has more wealth than any 
other province in Canada. It boasts great cities, such as Toronto 
and Hamilton, London and Windsor. But on this map only one 
place is shown. Marked with a star is the town of Callander—a 
town notable for fecundity, and for a new type of commercial 
development. 


Winner Takes All ... of Ed 


“Smilin’ Ed” McConnell isn’t always smiling. Troubles come, 
he says, to a big, fat man. Ed's height is up “some’ere’s between 
six and seven feet’ and if you ask him his weight—well, why 
talk about that! Troubles, listen— 


He fits in a bathtub like a chicken in an egg and the water has 
to be measured in pints or when in he goes, out goes the water 
over the top. Pullman berths? Don’t mention them. And he 
prefers to have his wife drive the family car. The steering wheel, 
you see, leaves a black-and-blue streak on his embonpoint. 


Ed is the sweet songbird for Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
Detroit. He sings over the 
NBC coast-to-coast red net- 
work for Acme and here 
we get down to the pub- 
licity story— 


When he sings he sits. 
That’s to save his dogs. 
The other day when he 
was singing the studio 
chair went sqush under 
him. The program almost 
collapsed with it. There 
was time out to recover his 
aplomb. When he'd got 
back his breath and song 
an idea had already been 
born to the press agent. 


After a huddle there 
came an announcement. 
“Smilin’ Ed’ asked his 
radio audience to suggest Derteed : ; 
reducing methods. He “Smilin” Ed McConnell — without 
promises that he will go the smile. 
to the home of the person 
offering the suggestion he thinks best and do a full broadcast from 
the family parlor. More, he will take Irma Glenn and the Lin-X 
singers with him. 


The winner may invite all his friends and relatives in for the 
event, which, with Ed, should make a full house. 


Ed would prefer, of course, that the reducing method doesn’t 
cut down too miuch on his intake. He isn’t a very big eater, he 
says, for about all he wants is plenty of potatoes, macaroni, rice, 
good rich gravy, fried chicken and a few things like that. He 
insists he’s got to have a snack every hour, on the hour, Bulova 
watch time. 


When he dictates to his secretary he likes to lie down and that, 
with the sit-singing, he considers pretty good exercise. He can’t 
understand why he continues to gain weight. So if you can tell 
him how to reduce without upsetting his régime take a try at it. 


Win and you'll have him sitting in your parlor. Any parlor or 
“sitting room’—come to think of it he prefers the sitting room— 
in the U.S.A. will do. Hundreds of letters are pouring in. Lots 
of folks, it seems, are anxious to win the contest and the grand 
prize, which is Ed. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago advertising agency, modestly 
admits it’s a stunt. They run the program. Ed just sits and sings. 
His present chairs are all laboratory tested—for weight capacity. 
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EW hearts or minds are closed to the organ grinder, as 

he pours out his lilting melodies. Into crowded streets 
or placid villages, he brings a high note of romance . . 
adventure. Forget your cares and sorrows ‘til Tony goes 
away. He’s here to entertain you! 
Fawcett magazines, too, are skilled merchants in emotions. 
To minds tired with the cares of yesterday and today, they 
bring Escape. No attempts to preach or crusade or change 
one’s mode of living are made by these carefree visitors to 
the home. Within their covers is found the adventure, the 
glamour, the beauty that passes by so many of us in the 
day’s unending occupations. 

x * * 

As merchants in emotions, Fawcett publications have en- 
joyed one of the most amazing successes in publishing 
history. Today, circulation for Fawcett Women’s Grou 
89% newsstand—is at a new time high—2,304,396 guar- 
anteed ABC, with a substantial bonus every month! Ist 
quarter, 1937, advertising revenue indicates a 44.5% gain 
over the same period of 1936. And 1936 was a record 
breaker in both advertising and circulation! 


All this means strength, solidity. It means there’s a mar- 


velous future ahead for Fawcett Women’s Group. And for 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


ngs it! 


Emotions 


advertisers far-sighted enough to appreciate the great and 
growing market of young women who make these their 
favorite magazines. Fawcett Women’s Group readers are 
young, (average age 25.5 years) and there are*2,750,000 of 
them. Responsive. Unfixed in their buying habits . . . Sell 
them today and you sell them for a long time. 56.7% are 
married and their families average 3.89 persons each. Be- 
longing to the broad income group in which 80% of all 
buying is done, they have the means with which to buy. 


Tell your story in the favorite entertainment magazines 
of the great mass market — Fawcett publications. Ask 
your advertising agency. 

* Publisher’s estimate for February, 1937. 


SUCCESS STORY FA 


REVENUE 
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REVENUE MATCHES CIRCULATION GAINS 


INC. 


The magazines with the human touch 
FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP: Screen Book, Screen Play, Motion Picture-Movie Classic, Hollywood, Movie Story 
Magazine, Romantic Stories, True Confessions 
FAWCETT DETECTIVE UNIT: Daring Detective, Startling Detective Adventures e MODERN MECHANIX 


New York © Chicago °* 
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Los Angeles * San Francisco °* Atlanta 


© Editorial Offices: New York °* Hollywood * Greenwich, Conn. 
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Cc O hy T it & T © Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Advertising B. R. Canfield, director of the sales 
Are Paid Testimonials ‘‘Truthful’’? Lucky Strike Thinks They Can Be................ 502 and advertising department of Bab- 
When Jobbers and Dealers Poke Fingers Into the Advertising Pie....... - 524 son Institute, has done an ingenious 

By Fred J]. Wright, The Fred J]. Wright Co., St. Louis, Mo. test for salesmen on what salesmen 


General should know about prices. . . . It 
I : ncccicrnhendnansnaunieceyacduaindpuniicncwmemmebentademetinints . 497 will appear in the April 1 issue. 
PN es ec boca header Reed oi ig ce aa ticia eatin amas eRe eee iad Aaa aee aan ee 529 If you like it, we'll get him to do 
Whither Is Busin ness NE NLA ALLL TELL LAL LI ICI . 339 some more on other subjects. 

By Raymond Bill, Editor, SALBS MANAGEMENT Magazine . 

A Check List for Proposed Price Control Plans........ssseeeeceeseesecesseererterreces 558 : , 
By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Phil Salisbury just turned over 
two excellent articles on the farm 

Management market which +" gone on oe edi- 
A Better Product Pulled Our Business Out of the Doldrums............. iaianhn Rasa. oa torial schedules for April 1 and 20. 

» “> ae oe ae They contain some significant facts: 

Bugs, Test Tubes and White Rats: Swift's ‘‘Future Sales Insurance’’...... 2D cic eitale an ae For instance, the gross income of 

By Lester B. Colby farmers has increased by an average 

National Brewing Cuts Sales Costs by Focusing on Key Dealers in Home Area........... 562 of over a billion dollars a year in 
Sales Triple When Ker-O-Kil Switches to Dealer Distribution.......... tineaceeeen ate 520 the last four years. 

Market Analysis bd 
The Shopping Habits of Motorists: What Do They Buy, and Where?................ S14 “Five Reasons Why Our Business 

The 43rd of a series of surveys made exclusively for Letters Bore People to Death” is the 
SALES MANAGEMENT by the Market Research Corporation of America 


forthright title on another article 
a scheduled for April: Its author is 


Costume Jewelry Now a Big-Time Industry; Plastic Makers Profit..................+5- 553 R. R. Aurner, Professor of Business 


By Etna M. Kelley Administration, University of Wis- 
EE ose nc sustain eae ka eden tinindanevenitin suhag Vasiadneeee consin. It’s an article every person 
Hardman, Peck’s Tiny Minipiano Goes Big in All Income Classes...............++4-. 561 in your company who handles corre- 
spondence ought to paste in his hat. 
Retailing e 
Keedoozle, Electrical Self-Service Grocery, Makes Memphis Debut..................... 520 
: —— ns John Allen Murphy has been do- 
Salesmanship ing a lot of snooping around lately 
8 Common Dealer Objections—How to Turn Them Into Sales Arguments. . ata-ondig sata in the mill supply field, with the re- 
By W. C. Dorr, Missionary Salesman, Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Waterbury, ‘Conn. sult that he will soon have an inter- 
Salesmen's Nuisance Re eee ee en gesecccecscvee S08 esting story to tell SALES MANAGE- 
By Harold Clark, Director of Advertising Promotion, True Story Magazine MENT readers about the significant 
Sales Promotion changes which have taken place in 
Our Salesmen Are Always Hungry for ‘‘Leads,’’ So We Feed Them. ee that type of distribution during the 
By John K. Crippen, Advertising Manager, Berry Asphalt ‘Co. last few years. 
Sales Training - ° ; 
A Railroad Wakes Up to Cash Its Dormant Sales Opportunities. ...........0..seeseeeees 544 Statistics are as thick as a blizzard 
oa ‘ over Labrador around the SALES 
Departments and Services MANAGEMENT office at the moment. 
Advertising Campaigns ........... Fema Rabe at Wed ne wien tea eeaes le nih ates 2 “The Survey of Buying Power,” our 
COMES cnc cctsvceces Fe eT Pe a ee ee ee ey _ annual study which is the handmaid- 
— Ne Sig wna ERE RSEREARROEW ER ONGRECERASAR EDEN NOES USE ROE SEES we _ en of sales executives, advertising 
I 1 acins Gu ipesanieiineySaenabiieataice epi nibceeediepeaasennices iE men, and media sellers the country 
Media and Agencies... TARTS SOR EE CIE ALD ROMS over, is almost ready for the printer. 
Organization News .. Or , —— nea REE eee Renae Nee: It will be published as usual, on 
Sales Letters ...... - rrte te eeeeereeceeeens 572 April 10. 
The Human Side. we a fous ican sae ae 
The Scratch-Pad . ‘a , ‘a ‘ ee .« Jae —A. R. HAHN 
. Pere ee raha . Kae Su eK ha aaciaaeaimertan” Cae 
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There isn’t enough of any 
one brand of chewing gum to 
supply The HEARST Market! 


THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS reach more than 30,000,000 readers 


together by mutual interests and by a common responsiveness to a common 


all bound 


news and editorial appeal. 
This one gigantic audience is greater than the market needs of most manu- 
facturers. 


Regardless of the product—regardless of the capacity of its pro- 


ducer—-the Hearst market should be more than ample to absorb it. 

If any manufacturer of chewing gum, for instance, sold all the Hearst 
market, he would run out of gum! 

Furthermore, this market is easy to reach . . . and it is amazingly quick 
in its response. 

Whether its sales needs are sectional or national, the quickest and fullest 
solution is advertising in the Hearst newspapers. 

Used sectionally, they bring the quick and certain response of strong local 
media. Used as a group, they multiply this strong local appeal into one that 
is truly national in its scope. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


READ BY 30,000,000 PEOPLE 
1937 


MARCH 15, 


Albany Times-Union 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Baltimore Evening News-Post 
Boston Daily Record 
Boston Evening American 
Chicago Evening American 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Detroit Evening Times 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Los Angeles Herald & Express 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News 
New York American 
Washington 
Albany Times-Union 
Atlanta American 
Baltimore Amenican 
Boston Advertiser 
Chicago. Herald and Examiner 
Detroit Times 
Los Angeles Examiner 
New York American 
Washington 


HEARST DAILY PAPERS 


New York Daily Mirror 
New York Evening Journal 
Oakiand Post-Enquirer 
Omaha Bee-News 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Rochester... Evening Journal 
San Antonio Evening Light 


Examiner 


Call-Bulletin 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Seatile Post-Intelligencer 

Syracuse Evening Journal 

Washington Herald 
Times 


HEARST SUNDAY PAPERS 


New York Sunday Mirror 
Omaha Bee-News 
Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph 
Rochester American 
San Antonio Light 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Syracuse American 
Herald 
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4314% 
LESS FOR 
“LIVE LEADS’! 


In Chicago is one firm—strong for Sunday 
advertising—that KNOWS where its busi- 
ness comes from. The firm, a large retailer 
of building materials*, makes a careful, 
continuing check-up on the source and 
actual cost of leads. With equal accuracy 
sales, too, are tabbed against the adver- 
tising expense that brought them. 


And the figures show the Sunday Herald 
and Examiner to be this advertiser's one 
best buy. No guess work about it. They've 
told us, will tell you that the cost per lead 
produced by this newspaper runs 433% less 
than that of the other Sunday newspaper! 


It's “Vitamin V” in action, the energy factor 
in the circulation of The Herald and 
Examiner that steps up sales for its adver- 
Tne tisers to a point probably above normal. 


That kind of response-power makes this 
market of close to a million families a prize 
sales opportunity for any advertiser. 


"NAME ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER 


Riche i’ Utlamire lw” 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK ~- DETROIT ~~ PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO + _BOSTON - CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Romance-- 
or Reality? 


Romance serves to lighten the load after the day’s work is done; legitimately, too, its 


glamour may be used in the merchandising of many products. But when it comes to 
advertising space, romance must be cast aside ruthlessly—in favor of the facts... The 
Controlled Circulation Audit was formed to give the space buyer the hard but prof- 
itable realities of controlled circulations. C.C.A. is an independent organization; its sole 
duty is to audit controlled circulations at regular, periodic intervals, impartially, com- 
pletely and clearly . . . . The publisher of each magazine listed below can show you 
the C.C.A. reports for his magazine. And the C.C.A. insignia on his masthead, rate card 
and Standard Rate & Data listings is your guide to known value. 


This Advertisement Is Sponsored and Paid for by the Following C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER LIQUOR STORE & ORAL HYGIENE 
DIGEST ELECTRICAL DEALER DISPENSER POWER WAGON 
AIR CONDITIONING ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- LUBRICATION & PRINTING INDUSTRY 
Combined with OIL HEAT TURING MAINTENANCE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
AMERICAN DRY CLEANER EXCAVATING ENGINEER MACHINE DESIGN RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR FLEET OWNER MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK MONTHLY 
CONDITIONING GOLFDOM MEAT RUG PROFITS 
BAKERS REVIEW GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY MEDICAL ECONOMICS SHOE STYLE DIGEST 
BETTER ROADS HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER METAL CLEANING & SODA FOUNTAIN 
COMPRESSED AIR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT FINISHING SUPER SERVICE STATION 
MAGAZINE NEWS MILL & FACTORY SYNDICATE STORE 
DRAPERY PROFITS INDUSTRIAL POWER MODERN MACHINE SHOP MERCHANDISER 
DRUG TOPICS INDUSTRY & WELDING | MODERN PLASTICS TIRES 
EARTH MOVER JOBBER TOPICS NATIONAL JEWELER WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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THE 


Announcing 


Fourth PTA Inventory 


of 3.457 Cleveland Kitehens 


@ The Cleveland Press announces the publication of find- 


ings from its Fourth Grocery Inventory conducted by the 


Parent-Teacher Associations of Greater Cleveland. 


@ These studies, accorded national recognition for their 


authenticity and accuracy, offer to grocery manufacturers 


and their advertising agencies complete data on all phases 


of consumer acceptance of grocery products in Greater 


Cleveland. 


@ Complete in itself, the Fourth Inventory also provides 


valuable comparisons with the three previous studies con- 


ducted at 18-month intervals since 1932. Interested execu- 


tives are invited to write or wire 


CLEVELAND PRESS 


A SCRIPPS , HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT OF 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 

230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
- «- OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


$ 


ATLANTA 
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. National Magazine Mam er 
—T he Nations Keading Habit 


The American Weekly’s Balanced Editorial Formula 
Grips the Interest of People in All Walks of Life 


>. 


VERY day brings fresh and star- 

tling evidence that the Colonel’s 
Lady and Judy O’Grady are more 
frankly akin than ever before. But 
Kipling’s rippling couplet rolls so 
smoothly on the tongue that it is easy 
for editors, advertisers and business 
men alike to overlook its sweeping 
import. 

Today, as always, human emotions and 
desires know no wealth or class. There are 16 elements of hu- 
man interest and these 16 elements are common denominators 
of all people in all walks of life. 

One publication . . . infallible in its editorial formula 
... avails itself of all these 16 factors . . . serving them 
in infinite variety and with compelling interest. How 
else could it have built a readership of more than 
5,500,000 families . . . one-fourth of the families who 
read any English publication at all! 


Universal in Appeal 


Most high school students, after a little thought, can 
name these 16 factors of human interest. They are fundamental 
. . . deep-seated emotions and desires frequently buried in the 
subconscious and dating back to the days of primitive man. 

With this important fact in mind, The American Weekly 
deals primarily with the actualities of life, people and places. 
It stirs the emotions, fascinates, entertains and instructs men 
and women of all kinds in all places. 

In serving its balanced editorial menu The American Weekly 
prints what people are really interested to read, not what they 
theoretically ought to read and relish. One feature and article 
after another strips asidethe thin veneer of learning and culture 
--- exposes fraud and humbug... blasts misconceptions and half- 
truths...providing its readers an authentic post-graduate course 


Ea yy in real life. 


The American Weekly makes science 
simple, dramatic and informative. Re- 
lying onthe printed word, reinforced by 
pictures or diagram as the most effec- 
tive stimulus to man’s suggestibility, it 
constantly publishes surprising things 
most people never heard of before. 

And in dealing with the great funda- 
mental truths of science The American 
Weekly must be informed in every field. 


No pains or expense are ever spared to 
gather and verify data. . . for every arti- 
cle or feature must be authoritative. 


Authentic and Authoritative 


This is the reason why great univer- 
sities and libraries, museums, government 
bureaus, scientists, clergymen . . . pro- 
fessional people and authorities of all 
kinds...turn to The American Weekly 
for authentic material and pictures they 
can find nowhere else. 


Adhering to the fundamentals of human interest this maga- 
zine prints, in all probability, more Bible stories in a 
year than all the other non-sectarian magazines in 
America put together. Printing the bizarre, the un- 
usual and startling feature . . . it yet never fails to 
hold up to its readers inspiring examples of mankind 
at his best. 

Here then is the reason for The American Weekly’s 
compelling hold on its vast readership . . . which in it- 
self constitutes the world’s greatest market for con- 
sumer merchandise of all kinds. 

It is the reason for this publication’s dominance in the states, 
counties, cities and towns where the bulk of America’s retail 
business is transacted. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. 
It is distributed through the 17 great Hearst Sunday News- 
papers. In 627 of America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over, The American Weekly concentrates 67% of its 
circulation. 

In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of 

every two families 

In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 
... and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands 
of other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read 
The American Weekly. 


—— Cock-A-Doodle-Doo! 


In the month of February the revenue from adver- 
Ay tising published in The American Weekly was 
the largest for any February in its history. February 


is the second month in 1937 to record advertising 
linage and revenue gains. 


THEA ERI CAN 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 
RT Ps SAN ee 


“*The National Magazine with Local Influence’”’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: PALMOLIVE BLDG., CHICAGO. . 
HEARST BLpG., SAN FRANCISCO... 


1937 


. 5 WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON . . 


. ARCADE Bipa., St. Louis. . 
- GENERAL Morors BLpG., DETROIT. . 


- HANNA BLDG., CLEVELAND... 


. Epison BipcG., Los ANGELES 
101 MARIETTA St., ATLANTA 
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MR. FORD....meet 


Henry Ford, 
President Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Allan Bryant has been selling cars 
in Iowa since the days when tire 
pumps were original equipment on the Model 


T. Today he is one of the five hundred Iowa 
dealers selling the 1937 Ford V-8. 


His loyalty to Ford is matched by his loyalty 
to “the newspaper all Iowa depends upon.” 
Allan Bryant has been reading The Des Moines 
Sunday Register for more years than he can 
remember. In this lifetime Register-reading 
habit, he joins 4,675 families in Fort Dodge. 
Out of Fort Dodge’s 5,611 homes—4 out of 5 
read The Sunday Register. 


Gwe 
The D 
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MR. BRYANT 


(Fort Dodge, Iowa, Ford Dealer) 


PAE 


Allan Bryant, 
of the Cutchall Motor Company, Fort Dodge, lowa 


This Fort Dodge preference for a newspaper 
published some 90 miles away is an example 
of The Sunday Register’s sales power in 202 
out of 205 Iowa cities and towns of 1,000 and 
more population. In these communities, The 
Des Moines Sunday Register reaches an aver- 
age of 67 per cent of all families. 


No wonder lowa dealers prefer Sunday Regis- 
ter advertising schedules. For they know that 
its 300,000 total circulation includes CIRCU- 
LATION THAT COUNTS in their own local 
communities. 


oines Register and Tribune 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 
THE INQUIRER IS 


Sell your products in the paper that sells 
more automobiles; that sells more finan- 
cially sound citizens than any other two 
Philadelphia newspapers. You’re on the 
right track to greater sales with their 
women folks by scheduling the paper 
that sells more in practically every clas- 
sification of its columns. Women love 
The Inquirer. It will grow on you, too, 
just as it grows every day and every 
Sunday in Philadelphia’s buying con- 
sciousness. Move your goods faster in 
Philadelphia with the most dominating, 
forward moving newspaper in America. 
The -Greater Inquirer starts to work 
when you do. 


, Ai 


GOING HOME WITH ‘THE GREATEST 
GAINING NEWSPAPER IN PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 


Will Sell Your Goods Fastest in 
America’s Third Largest Market 


.. . because 


The Inquirer Outran All Other Philadelphia News- 
papers During the First Two Months of 1937 in Na- 
tional Advertising Linage Gain.* 

INQUIRER GAINED ...... 17,499 LINES 
NEA PAPE... - esses 26,575 LINES 


*MEDIA RECORDS FIGURES 


~The Philadelphia Mngnirer 


NEW YORK, H. A. McCandless: BOSTON, M. L. Tyler; SAN FRANCISCO, Keene Fitzpatrick; CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, Guy S. Osborne, Scolaro & Meeker, Ine. 
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63 Thousand 


300 
Thousand 


The census shows Terre Haute. Indiana. to be a 


city of 63.000 population, but every merchant 
in Terre Haute will tell you the real buying 
population is 350.000. The rural population gives 
the city its real size. 

The merchants of Terre Haute and the thousand 


other trading centers like it depend upon farmers 
for increased sales. 


The fastest moving magazine in the national 
farm field carries buying ideas to 1,300,000 of 
these farm families ... ideas that register because 
the editorial content registers — because timeli- 
ness and accuracy and freshness (made possible 
by 4-Day Printing) always register. 

Here’s the place to register your product — where 
buying is going on — where reading habits are 
moulding buying ideas—in Farm Journal. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Fastest Growing Magazine 
in the National Farm Field 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SaLtes MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1937: 


In 1910 labor’s share of the national 


9 ; , - 

income was 54.8%; in 1929 it was 

Labor S 64.3%; today it is 70%. These esti- 
Share 


mates were made last week by Stand- 
ard Statistics Company as a result of 
an exhaustive survey. 
e e e For a short time during the depression the 
long term upward trend in labor's share of all income was 
reversed, but beginning three years ago it was re-estab- 
lished. Currently the national income is about $67,000,- 
000,000 and if 70% of this is paid in the form of salaries 
and wages, labor will receive almost $47,000,000,000 
which would compare favorably with the $51,478,000,000 
in 1929. Since the cost of living this year will range well 
below that of 1929—it is estimated to be at least 12% less 
—every dollar received this year will be equal to $1.12 in 
1929 dollars, which means that the total purchasing power 


of wage and salary earners this year should be slightly 
greater than at the peak eight years ago. 


@ e e Another study of current consumer income 
made by the Investors’ Syndicate of Minneapolis indicates 
that the average citizen at the start of February had 25% 
more purchasing power than a year ago; that the cash in- 
come flowing into the hands of the average citizen was 
nearly a third greater than it was on February 1, 1936, 
while the same living scale cost only 5% more. Sharp 
gains in investment income, wages, and to a much lesser 
extent salary increases were mainly responsible for the bulge 
in the pocketbooks of average Americans. 


e e e A third interesting study released during the 
fortnight came from the National Industrial Conference 
Board and on the basis of data which it believes to be 
trustworthy the following conclusion has been reached: 
That the average monthly volume of production and trade 
in the United States last year was about 17% below the av- 
erage monthly level of the boom year, 1929, while the aver- 
age monthly level of employment was only about 9% 
below the 1929 level. The Conference Board's study in- 
dicates that the unemployment problem is due more to the 
increase in population than to any disinclination on the 
part of employers to hire people. 


@ @ e@ The Census Bureau confirmed last week the 
predictions made by a number of authorities that the na- 
tion’s population is slowly but persistently growing older. 
It announced that the median age—that of persons at the 
mid-point of all reported ages—stood at 27.6 years in 1935, 
compared with 26.4 in 1930, 25.2 in 1920 and 18.8 back 
in 1850. In 1935 the Bureau reported 61.5% of the popu- 
lation was 21 years or older. 


@ e@ e Persons under ten years of age formed 17.5% 
of the total population in 1935 as compared with 19.6% 
in 1930, 21.7% in 1920 and 23.7% in 1900. The decrease 
in this percentage in the five years of the depression was as 
great as the decrease in the entire decade from 1920 to 
1930. 


@ e e John T. Flynn, in an analysis prepared for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, says that the expectation of a 
record boom, or a very exciting one, seems to be based on 
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very unsubstantial foundations. He sees steady business but 
no boom during the year ahead, and points out the follow- 
ing elements in the economic picture which are different 
from the controlling factors of the upward sweep of trade 
and industry in the ’20’s. First, he points out, a tremen- 
dous amount of the building from 1924 to 1930 was done 
with funds provided by real estate bonds and guaranteed 
mortgages. Both of these devices now are in hopeless dis- 
grace. 


@ @ e Second, an immense amount of long term 
credit which sent us rocketing up to the 1929 peak and 
break came from the borrowings of states and local com- 
munities for roads, schools, and public buildings of all de- 
scriptions. This will not be revived for the simple reason 
that most communities have utterly exhausted their credit. 


@ @ e Third, a very considerable volume of activity 
in the ’20’s was due to export trade financed by loans to 
foreign governments and corporations. He thinks it is a 
safe bet that foreign lending is not going to attain any 
large proportions. 


@ @ e Fourth, the railroads used up great gobs of 
long term credit in the 20's. They could use more money 
now but cannot because of their credit structures. 


@ e@ e For the fifth reason, he points out that now 
we have a strong agitation for a balanced budget. The 
President has promised it and if the Federal Government 
stops borrowing there is no other agency or activity to take 
its place. ‘‘All this and some other facts confirm me in the 
belief that there is going to be no record boom. But it 
does not alter the opinion that business is going to continue 
its rise as far as we can see ahead, which is for this year.” 


Activity in Three Leading Industries 
in January of Seven Years Compared 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


STEEL PRODUCTION BUILDING CONTRACTS 
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This chart of the activity in three leading industries for the 
month of January of seven years, reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Chicago Tribune, shows that neither strikes nor 
floods stopped the upward surge. These three key industries— 
automobile, steel and building construction—are far ahead of 
the false boom period of early 1931. Steel, which is now oper- 
ating at 85% of theoretical capacity, seems to be set for further 
substantial expansion. A large measure of recovery is still to 
take place in several of the major steel-consuming channels such 
as construction, railroads, pipe lines and exports. 
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Last week the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce announced the 
figure of $37,940,000,000 as its esti- 


mate of total retail sales for the cal- 
U. S, A, endar year 1936. 


SM vs. 


@ e e An independent estimate prepared by the sta- 
tistical staff of SALES MANAGEMENT magazine for use in 
the April 10 Survey of Buying Power, and completed a 
few days before the release of the government figures, puts 
the total at $37,413,020,000. The government's figure is 
broken down by types of retail business but not by states 
and counties. SALES MANAGEMENT'S annual guide will 
show both actual 1935 and estimated 1936 retail sales for 
the nation, states and counties. 


@ @ e@ The Department of Commerce estimate indi- 
cates a gain of 14.4% over the 1935 figure with the fol- 
lowing retail classifications gaining in excess of the aver- 
age: Beer and liquor stores, 20; mail order, 19; automotive 
group, 24; filling stations, 15; furniture and household, 
25; lumber, building and hardware, 27; jewelry stores, 20. 


@ @ e Three types of retail activity were higher in 
1936 than 1929. Expressed as a ratio of the boom year, 
eating and drinking places were 127; mail order, 103; and 
filling stations, 127. Department stores were 76, the food 
group, 83; apparel group, 71; automotive, 73; furniture 
and household, 59; lumber and building, 62; drug stores, 
80; jewelry stores, 53. 


@ @ e@ The course of the depression and the subse- 
quent recovery may be charted in terms of retail sales by 
> oe percentages of 1929 for all retail trade: 1930, 87; 
1931, 72; 1932, 52; 1933, 51; 1934, 59; 1935, 68; 
1936, 77. 


@ e@ e Good weather, wage increases, strike settle- 
ments and the near approach to Easter are the major ele- 
ments which last week filled the stores of the country with 
shoppers. Department of Commerce reports show the fol- 
lowing sweeping dollar gains over the same week last year: 
New York and Brooklyn, 10%; Philadelphia, 33%; Chi- 
cago, 20%; St. Louis, 6%; Detroit, 8%; Los Angeles, 
15%. Kansas City, with considerable enthusiasm, reported 
retail trade at the highest peak in seven years. The pick-up 
in flood areas was especially marked. In Louisville, re- 
covery from the disaster was in full swing with retailers 
having difficulty in obtaining goods in sufficient volume to 
satisfy customers. Buying in retail establishments averaged 
50% above the 1936 high. In Cincinnati, trade was also 
booming with bank clearings up 27% above last year. 


@ @ e@ Signing recently by governors of Arkansas, 
Indiana, South Dakota and Tennessee of fair trade bills 
which have unanimously passed state legislatures brings to 
20 the number of states which now have fair trade laws. In 
five other states, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming, legislatures approved fair trade meas- 
ures and have sent the bills on for executive signatures. 


The Vermont senate killed the bill which had been intro- 
duced. 


@ @ e@ A comparison made by the National City 
Bank of New York of the average rate of profit upon net 
worth for the years 1929 and 1936 shows that certain in- 
dustries did better last year than in the boom year. Makers 
of agricultural implements earned 16.7% on their net 
worth eight years ago and 17.5% last year. Similar com- 
parisons are: automobiles, 25.1 and 26.6; rubber tires, 
6.6 and 9.6; cotton goods, 3.3 and 4.8; drugs, 21.8 and 
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25.6; household goods, 14.4 and 14.6; meat packing, 5.4 
and 10.5; sugar, 3.2 and 6.2; miscellaneous textiles, 10.0 
and 13.9; tobacco, 15.1 and 15.6; and woolen goods turned 
a deficit of 3.7 into a profit of 4.9. 


* . 
year that privately financed 
Rever sings construction would give strong 
A Trend some of its burden of forced 
work relief projects. A sur- 
as heavy engineering projects are concerned, Engineering 
News-Record reports that privately financed contract awards 
The share of the total accounted for by private money in 
February rose to 55%. The total awards in that month 


It was hoped at the start of the 
impetus to the recovery move 
and relieve the government of 

vey of what has happened in the first two months indicates 
that the hope is being realized to a major degree. So far 
for the first two months accounted for 48.3% of the grand 
total as against only 18.8% in the like period of last year. 
were the best since 1930 despite a marked decrease in pub- 
lic project contracts. 


@ e@ e Nothing is more important to the placing of 
recovery on a sound basis than the continuation of this 
trend. There is more room in the building field for ab- 
sorbing the unemployed than in any other, and gains in 
private building present real opportunities to the govern- 
ment for reducing work relief expenditures. 


@ @ e@ The New York State Court of Appeals on 
March 9 reversed its previous decision, and, in keeping with 
the U. S. Supreme Court's ruling in the Illinois and Cali- 
fornia cases, sustained the Feld-Crawford Fair Trade Act. 
Two days later the firm of R. H. Macy and Company ran 
a full-page advertisement from which this highly significant 
excerpt is taken: 


|. You will find price-fixed merchandise 
in Macy’s identified in this way: 


PRICE-FIXED BY THE 
MANUFACTURER OR 


WHOLESALER UNDER THE 
FELD-CRAWFORD 
NEW YORK LAW 


2. You will find price-FREE merchandise 


under Macy’s own quality brand bearing 
this label: 


MACY’S 
OWN 


“WHY PAY MORE?” 


QUALITY APPROVED BY 
MACY'S BUREAU of STANDARDS 
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May Queen: Pride of May Oil Burner Corp’s fleet of commercial 
trailers is this 25-foot, blue, silver, and red “Queen.” It is pictured at 
a Laneaster, Pa., distributor’s store, the first stop on an itinerary that 
will include 300 towns. Inside may be seen the burner under fire, 
“just as you might see it operating in your basement.” An exhibit 
shows how fuel oil is broken down into a mist so that it may be prop- 
erly combusted. Other exhibits illustrate parts and the May burner in 
a converted coal boiler. Sound equipment is also included. The 
cruiser was designed by the May organization and built by Auto Cruiser 
Co. of Baltimore. 


NEWS REEL 


Caterpillar Man: (Left) E 
R. Galvin has been pro- 
moted to general sales man- 
ager of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria. He resigned as 
g.s.m. of Cleveland Tractor 
Co. in 1928 to become a Director: (Right) Hallas 
Caterpillar district represen- Se eae 
. cinson-Free- 
tative. By January, 1936, he a sane Ein _— 
Soteet g.s = Hi — 0. di et > ent 
was assist .s.m,. s : 2 
: : and art director. urin 
hobby. trap-shooting, dates he wast 88 voow fe hae 
from - cg Bw agers heen art director for Me- 
a a e Cann-Erickson, J. Walter 
powder division. An exten- Thoaspeea, iy Paris & 
oly gecscelen — Peart, having charge of 
proves his = as such accounts as A & P, 
ee Coty, Standard Oil of N. J. 
and 40 other national ac- 
counts. Recently he won 
a prize “for outstanding 
achievement in outdoor ad- 
vertising design.” 


Air Man: (Left) Ed- 
ward Bozorth, former- 
ly with J. Stirling 
Getchell agency, has 
been named advertis- 
ing manager and di- 
rector of sales promo- 
tion for Airtemp, Inc., 
the air conditioning 
subsidiary of Chrysler 
Corp. 


Oil Man: (Left) George Biggs is appointed assistant to the 
vice-president of Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla. 
He will develop plans and methods for Conoco’s sales 
program. Born in Concordia, Kan., Mr. Biggs was gradu- 
ated from the School of Law at the University of Kansas. 


Keedoozler: (Right) Clarence Saunders starts what he 
believes will grow into another national grocery chain by 
opening a “Keedoozle” in Memphis. Customers insert a 
key (hence the name) into glass-enclosed shelves wherein 
are visible the groceries, meats, and vegetables. Later, 
through operation of a master key, the purchases glide 
up to the cashier's desk on a rubber conveyor. It’s all 
done by electricity, so that the number of clerks is cut 
down. See page 520 for the story. 


A Better Product Pulled Our 


Business Out of the Doldrums 


genuity in styling or improving gen- 


Even though they had a product which was particularly 


difficult to improve either from a utility or a style stand- 


‘ 
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point, National Battery Co. found a way. The price had 


to be higher than the established one, but exceptional value 


plus aggressive promotion overcame that handicap. 


BY 


HERBERT KING 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 
Vational Battery Co., 
Minneapolis 


HAT new and revolutionary 
improvement could we make 
in the automobile storage 
battery ? 

That was the problem we had been 
confronted with for several years prior 
to July, 1936. To our way of thinking, 
the battery industry was in a rut. A 
small group of major manufacturers 
and hundreds of local battery builders 
were—and still are—struggling for 
their individual shares of a compara- 
tively fixed market. 

Generally speaking, the basic volume 
on batteries is limited by the number 
of automobiles in use. To date the 
industry has been unable to develop 
new volume producing uses for its 
product. Radio—the only new field in 
many years—was short lived. Manu- 
facturers soon conceived the all electric 
set and battery volume fell back into 
the limits of car registration and the 
percentage of radio homes located on 
farms without power lines. 

When there are apparently no new 
worlds to conquer, no pioneering 
thoughts to spur on engineering and 
sales organizations, we are apt to settle 
back into more or less routine methods 
to gain our share of the “fixed” 
volume available. This, of course, is 
only our opinion. But let us lay before 
you the problem as we saw it when we 
started to arouse our entire organiza- 
tion to the task before us: 

First: A battery is a tough product 
effectively to dramatize, advertise or 
merchandise. It is an emergency pur- 
chase item. The average motorist has 
no particular interest in the little black 
powerhouse that is out of sight, out of 
mind, until it fails him. Purchasing 
on the average of once in two years, 
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he is only vaguely aware of its exist- 
ence, or its importance in the operation 
of his car. Because the construction 
and operation is foreign to the average 
man, he must depend almost entirely 
on his local dealer when a performance 
problem arises. 

Many other products have direct 
appeal in taste, style, beauty, color or 
general appearance. These things can 
be used to focus the attention of the 
consuming public. Batteries lack these 
qualities. If they were installed on the 
hood or roof of the car, or in some 
other conspicuous place, we might 
have had a chance to show our in- 
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eral appearance, at least. But they 
aren’t—they’re tucked away under the 
floor boards. 

Second: For many years automotive 
type batteries had been very much 
alike. The nationally known manufac- 
turers and the smaller local companies 
followed the same general pattern. 
Some units were better than others, of 
course. They varied from the finest in 
quality of materials, construction, long 
life, capacities, cold weather starting 
ability and general engineering de- 
velopment, to the poorest. However, 
in outward appearance, size, number 
of plates, guarantee periods, and per- 
formance claims made by their manu- 
facturers and retailers, they were ap- 
parently extremely similar. The average 
uninformed person had great difficulty 
not only in knowing the difference in 
brands, but in knowing the difference 
between the various grades and quali- 
ties made by the same manufacturer. 

Third: The market available to old 
line battery manufacturers under their 
own brand name was shrinking. Na- 
tionally known distributors of other 
automotive items, with thousands of 
outlets and far more public acceptance 
than any battery manufacturer, were 


Says Herbert King: “We needed something to startle the trade out of its lethargy, 


something to create greater consumer interest of batteries.” 
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adding batteries to their major lines. 
They were bound to make serious in- 
roads into the old line manufacturers’ 
volume. 

Furthermore, the retailing of bat- 
teries had changed rapidly. Where the 
manufacturer had formerly had direct 
contact with the battery specialist who 
controlled the bulk of the volume, the 
situation had changed to a point where 
numerous new kinds of outlets—in- 
cluding garages, filling stations, acces- 
sory stores, and other types of retailers 

were handling them. We even know 


power. Yet car manufacturers were 
not increasing the size of the battery 
carriers in their cars. The same size 
battery had to have more starting and 
reserve power to do a satisfactory job 
under all conditions. 

These were some of the major 
factors that made up our problem 
when our organization was put to 
work for new ideas in batteries. We 
wanted mews—built on product im- 
provement. .something to talk 
about . . . something that would lift 
the National line above the current 


the higher price. 


for 


Important Sales Angles in the National 
Battery Comeback: 


1. Company officials abandoned routine thinking and struck 
out courageously to “do something different.” 


2. They weren't afraid to build up to a new quality standard, 
even though it entailed a higher selling price. 


3. They got the whole organization sold on the new plan be- 
fore trying to put it into execution. 


1. They made a special point of giving both trade and con- 
sumers facts to substantiate the quality claim and justify 
5. They placed on every new Kathanode battery a guarantee 


‘as long as you own your car. 


6. They effectively combined business paper and consumer 
advertising in the introductory campaign. 


of one instance where a chain of drug 
stores sold automotive batteries. 

This meant that the manufacturer 
could no longer reach and educate his 
retail accounts directly. All promo- 
tional material had to have strong edu- 
cational features for these new and 
inexperienced retailers. Because of the 
large number of new outlets, distri- 
bution had to be handled through 
jobbers and their salesmen who were 
not battery experts. Dealer manuals, 
posters, blow-ups—-in fact every piece 
of sales material had to carry an edu- 
cational message right through to the 
consumer. Practically all of the new 
channels of distribution lacked the ex- 
perience and knowledge that the old 
time battery men had. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
modern car with its high compression 
motor and many added electrical acces- 
sories, required increased _ battery 
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standards set by competition We 
vitally needed two things: First, some- 
thing to startle the trade out of 
lethargy and create greater consumer 
interest in batteries. Second, new 1im- 
provements within the line itself that 
would explain educationally the differ- 
ence in batteries—make better buyers 
out of consumers, better sellers out of 
dealers. 

Our first step back in 1933 was the 
development “The Most Powerful 
Battery ever built for an automobile.” 
For the purpose of this article, it will 
suffice to say that by increasing the 
quality of the hard rubber compound 
in our own battery containers, we in- 
creased the inside dimensions of the 
cells without increasing the outside 
dimensions of the battery. It would 
still fit the same car, yet it had more 
power-producing, active material which 
gave it the greatest power and longest 
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Its magie watchword is “guaranteed as 
long as your own ear. 


life ever produced at that time. This 
applied to the best battery in the line, 
and carried a 24-month guarantee. 

Our next step in 1935 was the intro- 
duction of a complete multiple-plate 
line. As mentioned previously, it was 
difficult for consumers to grasp the 
difference in grades of batteries made 
by the same manufacturers—the extra 
value in the better batteries was really 
there in the form of thicker plates with 
each increase in guarantee period and 
price. However, in most lines the 
number of plates was the same. So 
that we could assist the untrained 
dealer to present the value of the 

etter types and the consumer could 
readily grasp it, we built more plates 
per battery into each grade. 

For example, in the group that fits 
Chevrolets, Plymouths, Model A Fords, 
small Buicks, etc., the practice had 
been to have 13 plates per cell, or 39 
per battery in all grades. In the mul- 
tiple line we offered 39 plates in the 
six-month type, 45 in the 12-month 
type, 51 in the 18-month type and 57 
in the 24-month type. Each step up in 
plates meant more plate surface. 
more active material . . . more power 
and life. It interpreted the “extra 
value” of the better type batteries. 
The over-size cell principle was 
further developed and applied to both 
the 18-and 24-month types to make 
multiple-plate construction possible. 

Here again was something new in 
the way of product improvement and 
it was merchandisable. Direct mail 
pieces to 4,000 jobbers produced sev- 
eral hundred inquiries and many new 
jobbers at a lower cost than we had 
ever experienced. With only trade ad- 
vertising behind it, jobbers and dealers 
grabbed the idea. Sales of our own 
brands showed a material increase. A 
battery line at last had merchandisable 
features that sold the better types, in- 
creased the consumer's performance 
value and the dealer's profit. 

Incidentally, these developments 
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were sound in actual service and today 
practically all important manufacturers 
are using the oversize cell principle 
and have included multiple-plate con- 
struction in at least some types of their 
better batteries. 

July, 1936, saw the introduction of 


Kathanode. Patented Kathanode con- 
struction—a foreign development used 
in the manufacture of heavy duty bat- 
teries for many years—was controlled 
in this country by our associate, the 
Gould Storage Battery Co., of Depew, 
New York. For over 11 years it had 
proved its sensational life and_per- 
formance in battleships, submarines, 
aircraft, railroad car lighting and air 
conditioning, electric locomotives, 
emergency equipment for cities, hos- 
pitals, broadcasting systems, talking 
pictures, sub-station control for power 
companies, mining locomotives, and 
aJl electric industrial and street trucks. 

In such installations Kathanode con- 


struction had doubled and tripled the 
life of ordinary pasted plate batteries. 
For example, in industrial and street 
trucks where the battery furnishes the 
entire power to propel the vehicle and 
its load, Kathanode batteries carry a 
five-year guarantee against perform- 
ance failure, 

Here's the secret: The heart of any 
battery is the active material—those 
power producing lead particles con- 
tained in the plates. In an ordinary 
battery, constant vibration and natural 
wear cause this active material to drop 
away from the positive plate, and the 
battery becomes weaker and weaker 
until completely dead. In the Katha- 
node battery, flexible, porous spun 
glass retainer mats not only protect the 
active material in the positive plates, 
but also act as additional insulation 
against short circuiting. 

Why didn’t we do this before? 

(Continued on page 579) 


Are Paid Testimonials 
“Truthful?” Lucky Strike 
Thinks They Can Be 


When a cigarette company embarks on a testimonial cam- 


paign in which every celebrity quoted is actually a frequent 


smoker of the endorsed brand, we think it’s news! 


ROMOTIONAL Axiom No. 1 
is: The best advertisement is 
spoken, or written, by a satisfied 
user. 

Axiom No. 2 is: The masses follow 
the leader. 

Every advertiser knows that, in the 
long run, the reputation of his product 
is made not so much by what he says 
about it as by what Don and Dora Doe 
tell Ruth and Rob Roe about their 
experiences with it. 

And every advertiser knows, too, 
that, in swaying the masses, perhaps 
even more important than the opinions 
of average people is the testimony of 
prominent personalities. 

Testimonials are as old as advertis- 
ing. Paid testimonials—at least on a 
big scale—are relatively new. 

For fifteen years the cigarette com- 
panies have carried the getting and 
projection of testimonials further than 
anyone else. Old Gold, Camel, Lucky 
Strike, for example, all have been hard 
at it, at one time or another. Current- 
ly, Camel can wave a wand and a 
hundred aviators, actresses, Maryland 
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hunt club gentlemen and _ society 
women—and just plain stenographers 
and telephone linemen—will rise to 
tell you how this cigarette stimulates 
their gastric juices. 

When such companies could not get 
the personalities they sought to testify 
voluntarily—for sweet publicity’s sake 
—they started to grease the skids a bit. 
Competition for ‘‘names” became keen. 
Prices soared. Charlie Chaplin and 
Queen Marie of Rumania were said to 
be getting something like $5,000 a 
quote. The then King Alfonso of 
Spain was said to be unable to mention 
his cigarette preference until he could 
see $25,000. 

However that may have been, the 
competition and the prices, the lack of 
propriety and sometimes the lack of 
honesty tended to impair the effect of 
all testimonials. Nobody — however 
experienced and sincere—could praise 
any product without suspicion of 
bribery. 

Then Mme Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink was quoted as smoking some- 
thing which she later denied, and a 


few U. S. Senators got mixed up with 
allegedly paid testimonials, and the 
whole thing raised an awful stink. 
Purifiers, official and otherwise, got 
busy with so much energy that they 
nearly wrecked the advertising struc- 
ture. The Federal Trade Commission, 
women’s clubs, educators, clergymen 
and others from without, the Truth-in- 
Advertising movement from within, all 
fought to wipe out paid testimonials. 
As a result, advertisers found them- 
selves—with proportionate degrees of 
dignity—in three classes: 
1. Those who did not use testimonials ; 
2. Those who used testimonials, but 
who stressed the assertion that they 
did not pay for them, and 


3. Those who used paid testimonials, 


but who kept the fact of payment 

very much to themselves. 

One issue— largely lost in the 
clamor — was not whether a person 
who signed a testimonial was paid, 
but whether he used and believed in 
the product he was endorsing. 

This is the issue on which American 
Tobacco Co. bases its present campaign 
for Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

The statements obtained are not 
considered paid testimonials. Lucky 
Strike pays a very small amount of per- 
mission to publish a statement in ad- 
vertising. Then they pay the current 
rate for a personal appearance on the 
radio, in which the testifier is a guest 
star on the program. 


Throats Are Their Fortunes 


The campaign began in a twice-a- 
week series of half-page ads in some 
1,600 daily newspapers the end of 
January. It was extended to include 
interviews with celebrities on “Your 
Hit Parade” programs last month. It 
will go into some 50 magazines— 
usually back covers—with April issues. 

Motion picture, radio, stage and 
opera stars, social leaders and U. S. 
Senators are among the 50 or 60 
celebrities thus far signed. All are 
people whose careers depend largely 
on the care of their throats. All are 
paid for giving Luckies permission 
to tell the public why they prefer ~a 
light smoke,” but all of them, it was 
emphasized to SM, are Lucky Strike 
smokers. 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president of Lord 
& Thomas, Lucky Strike agency, and 
active in this “testimonial collect- 
ing,” emphasized the last factor. Mr. 
Kobak has long been a leader in the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement. He 
was, for example, chairman of the 
board of Advertising Federation of 
America at its “twenty-fifth anniversary 
of ‘truth’”’ convention in Boston last 
June. He believes that there need be 
no inconsistency between use of 
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testimonials and truth-in-advertising. 

In getting testimonials, Mr. Kobak 
showed, American Tobacco has insisted 
that they be taken only from Lucky 
Strike smokers, and Lord & Thomas 
has gone to some pains to check on the 
smoking habits of each person before 
he is signed. In Hollywood, for 
example, they have checked on the 
“lots,” among associates of the celebri- 
ties sought. In Washington, they have 
interviewed newsstand people to ascer- 
tain which senators smoked Luckies 
regularly. 

“When we found that an actress 
smoked another brand,” he said, ‘“‘we 
did not approach her. When we found 


Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
tells how Senators choose a light smoke... 


—_ se considerate of their throats 


~ 


A Light Smoke 
“It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


AINST REI TATION 


What Mrs. Longworth observed . .. 


that a senator smoked Luckies only 
occasionally, we did not approach him 
nor did we approach certain senators 
who smoked only one or two Luckies 
a day. 

“With a product so widely used, it 
is comparatively simple to find a lot 
of regular Lucky smokers among 
celebrities. More than one-fourth of 
all the cigarettes smoked in the country 
are Lucky Strikes. This proportion 
obtains among celebrities as well as 
others. 

“Once we had found a Lucky Strike 
smoker whose testimonial we wanted, 
it was not usually difficult to persuade 
him or her to give it. These people 
would not have smoked Luckies if they 
had found them irritating. Their 
careers are too important to them for 
that. 

“We asked them merely to express 
their own experiences with the cigar- 
ette. In the case of non-regular or 
newer Lucky smokers, we qualified 
accordingly.” 

The amount paid each depends on 
the “value” of his name and the kind 
of testimonial work he is called on to 
do. In the case of the dozen senators 
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signed—the first two being Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota and Robert R. 
Reynolds of North Carolina—the pay- 
ment is $1,000 each. These two have 
appeated already in newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

The Nye and Reynolds ads, appear- 
ing respectively on February 18 and 
March 2, both ran in the full list of 
1,600 newspapers. Cost of space for 
each was more than $100,000. Thus 
the ratio of testimonial cost to media 
cost is only 1 to 100. 

It had been reported that the publi- 
cation price for some of the testi- 
monials was as much as $5,000, but 
Mr. Kobak said this figure was exag- 
gerated. Percentage of testimonial to 
media cost throughout, he pointed 
out, ranges from 0.5 to 2 or 3%. 

Sometimes alternate personalities are 
run, each in half the list, on the same 
day. On February 25, for example, 
Judith Anderson, now appearing on 
Broadway in ‘‘Hamlet,” was used in 
the East, and Cary Grant, Columbia 
Pictures star, in the West. 

In addition to “space advertising,” 
some celebrities also are interviewed 
on the broadcasts. 

Lauritz Melchior, Wagnerian tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, introduced 
the newspaper series by pointing out 
that 


“The hardest test I can give a cigarette 
is to try its effect on my throat after hours 
of intense rehearsal. I've found thet a light 
smoke meets this test. And so, although 
I'm not a constant smoker, I favor Lucky 
Strike for the sake of my throat. And, 
incidentally, so does my wife.” 


In the broadcast, three weeks later, 
after singing Bartlett’s “A Dream,” 
Mr. Melchior was interviewed by the 
announcer. Here he introduced some 
ideas of his own into the continuity. 
Instead of doing harm, 


. I think that a good light smoke 
may protect the voice. .. . If you are not 
used to smoking, your vocal chords get so 
delicate that when you come into a smoky 
room, it at once affects your voice.” 


A moment later he interrupted the 
announcer to say: 


“Here is something else which may 
interest you. Kleinchen, that’s my wife, 
always says, ‘Schatzie, (that’s me) don't 
forget to get some Luckies for us to take 
over to Europe, when we leave on our 
vacation for our hunting place. You know 
how I like them . . . and all your hunting 
friends are crazy about them, too.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth in- 
troduced the “senatorial” phase of the 
campaign, so to speak, with a testi- 
monial in newspapers February 9 in 
which she noted that 


“|, . in the Senate restaurant at the 
Capitol . nearly every Senator and 
Representative smokes, and the number I 
see take out a package of Luckies is quite 
surprising.” 


Shortly after Senator Nye’s testi- 


monial appeared, SM wrote to him to 
inquire whether or not he was paid, 
and if so, how much and what he did 
with the money. SM did so in the 
belief that its readers, and the rest of 
the American people, had a right to 
know the answers. 

The Senator replied, through Lord 
& Thomas, that a check for $1,000 was 
made out to the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital in North Dakota. His testi- 
monial, however, was relatively re- 
strained: 


“I have smoked Luckies off and on ever 
since my first term in the Senate eleven 
years ago, and I have always enjoyed their 
taste and the feeling of comfort and safety 
a light smoke gives my throat.” 


U.S. Senator Reynolds 


says: “Luckies are considerate 


of my throat” 


A Light Smoke 
"It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


. .. North Carolina’s Senator confirmed. 


Not quite so restrained was that of 
Senator Reynolds. 


“Two Southern traditions are oratory and 
good tobacco. Lucky Strike shows me how 
to indulge in both.... Last Fall in North 
Carolina—when I made over 100 speeches 
—I visited the Lucky Strike factory. I 
believe I discovered, in the Lucky Strike 
‘Toasting’ process, the secret of what makes 
this cigarette so considerate of my throat.” 


At this writing, Senator Nye and 
Mrs. Longworth have heard from 
“some ministers and women’s groups.” 
Doubtless Senator Reynolds will too— 
especially since Time recently asserted 
that Senator Reynolds is a consistent 
smoker of Camels. Senator Reynolds, 
in a letter to 77me, denied this, stat- 
ing that he had preferred Luckies for 
years, a fact which he said was known 
to all his friends. He asked that his 
letter be published in the interest of 
“truth-in-advertising’” and in “‘truth- 
in-editorial-writing.” 

“I don’t know of any campaign,” 
Mr. Kobak concluded, “in which an 
advertiser has striven harder for truth- 
in-advertising.”” 
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BY 
W. C. DORR 


Missionary Salesman, 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Use this article as the basis 
for a discussion of dealer 
sales tactics at your next 


sales meeting. The tactics 


described here have pulled 
many a sale out of the fire 


for the author. 


DEALER objection may _ be 
peacefully buried as an alibi in 
the “If Not Sold, Why Not” 
report or, by planned sales 

tactics, converted into a stepping-stone 
to an order. Its handling is an index 
of sales efficiency, clearly reflected in 
the percentage relationship of orders 
to presentations. 

Such objections fall, more or less 
roughly, into three groups. As in any- 
thing so kaleidoscopic as the consum- 
mation of a sale, it is often difficult 
to describe the nature or cause of 
dealer objections. Here are what seem 
to be the three major groups: 

1. Dealer resistance—aroused by 

faulty sales tactics. 

2. Alibis—masking lack of interest. 

3. Genuine objections — indicating 

real dealer interest in your prop- 

osition. 

Group One may be minimized by 
consistent, intelligent field coaching. 
The second, an ever-present menace to 
dollar volume, is a test of salesman- 
ship, and a headache even to the most 
resourceful campaigner. The third 
class is the salesman’s big opportunity. 
For it is possible, in many instances, 
to remold the dealer’s objection, re- 
turning it to him, boomerang-style, to 
catch him completely off his guard. He 
can't very well duck his own ideas, 
and the look on his face will reward 
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Ewing Galloway 


“High-Pressure Pete’s” quick trigger replies seemingly make the dealer only a stooge. 
a stooge muttering to himself, “I'll be damned if ll buy from him.” 


Kight Common Dealer Objections—How 
to ‘Turn Them Into Sales Arguments 


you almost as much as the order that 
he will smilingly sign. 

Dealer resistance, aroused by faulty 
sales tactics, is generally a tyro’s trou- 
ble, engendered often by boiler-plate 
sales strategy. Many beginners and 
not a few old-timers persist in ap- 
proaches and follow-ups that are veri- 
table red flags to the buyer, goaded by 
never-ending sales attacks in shock- 
troop array. It is a fact that no two 
merchants react alike to given sales 
argument. A dud, in one instance, has 
proved the winning factor in another. 
It’s simply a matter of trading instinct 
and an understanding of the truism, 
“It's not what you say, but how and 
when you say it,” that makes for 
dealer acceptance of your ideas. 

Here, however, are a few red flags 
that may, profitably, be left out in the 
car or deposited in some convenient 
garbage-can. Let’s take the case of the 
pink-cheeked, smiling youth who 
barges in on a graybeard and promptly 
proceeds to tell him how to run his 
business. Mr. Dealer, in his infinite 
patience, permits him to finish and 
then eases him gently out of the store 
with a sugar-coated turn-down. 
Heaven help the rookie, though, who 
uncovers one or more of the prospect’s 
pet peeves. He will let himself in for 
a beautiful dressing-down and an iron- 
bound resistance on succeeding visits. 


Here’s a tip that has helped other 
beginners and has given them a fund 
of selling ideas. Your dealer is a 
fountain of sales practice, as who 
wouldn't be if he had to assimilate the 
combined selling knowledge of all 
those who call on him. Tap that 
source with the simple statement that 
you are new on the job—he’ll know it 
anyway. Then watch him take an al- 
most paternal interest in you and your 
development. The selling ideas on 
your line that come from him are all 
aces, such as few headquarters staffs 
can supply, and his orders will come 
to you, if only in demonstration of his 
desire to see you make good. In short, 
listen to and absorb what your cus- 
tomer has to say. 

"I wouldn't give that man a dime’s 
worth of business and I can use his 
line too.” What a sad commentary on 
salesmanship! Yet this is a common 
dealer reaction to the chap who dog- 
gedly passes the red lights of objec- 
tions one after another. The salesman 
pays little or no attention to the mer- 
chant’s interruptions of his “polly- 
want-a-cracker” chatter, and thereby 
infuriates the prospect. Determined to 
finish his sales talk in the allotted time 
and at all costs, the representative suc- 
ceeds merely in wasting a lot of time 
and the cost is a lost order or even a 
lost customer. 
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Then, there’s ‘Bat ’em Back Char- 
ley.” What a swell tennis player he'd 
make! He shouts answers back on the 
first swoop, sometimes even before his 
man has finished framing an objec- 
tion. It isn’t long before the sale de- 
generates into ‘’Tis’’ and “T’aint,” 
and “You are so,” ‘““We are not’’ dead 
end. The battle ends in a tie, no hits, 
no runs, and one error—by a salesman 
who didn’t permit the customer to un- 
wind. A good, healthy blowing off of 
steam clears the atmosphere and orders 
may then be won easily by concessions 
to dealer arguments. It is necessary to 
win only enough arguments to hold 
the sale. How many would that be? 
Fifty-one per cent ought to be suffi- 
cient. 

Did you ever watch “High-Pressure 
Pete’”’ in action? He is the original 
knows-all-the-answers man, whose very 
knowledge proves his own undoing. 
His quick-trigger replies envelop the 
prospect and seemingly make him 
merely a stooge. Pete is at his best 
with an audience to applaud his su- 
perior wisdom. 

Pete works exceedingly hard for or- 
ders that come without effort to the 
sales representative who establishes a 
man-to-man trading atmosphere. A 
concession here and an agreement 
there produce more filled-in contracts 
than many a clever sales talk. Some 
merchants loathe “‘slick” salesmen and 
even their entrance into the store 
causes a quick rise in the mercury of 
sales resistance. 


When you have met an impasse and 
many calls and varied approaches are 
unavailing, ask your prospect to state 
frankly why he will not place his 
business with you. If not delivered in 
a whining manner, but rather with a 
desire to improve your technique, the 
prospect will probably point out a few 
items. The method is hard on the ego, 
but good for the soul—and the sales. 

Alibis are the greased pigs of sales. 
They are as hard to handle, too, and 
completely cover up the dealer's real 
reason for not buying. They range 
from the ever-handy ‘Stocked up,” to 
a raging tantrum on quality and serv- 
ice. Such chestnuts as “‘selling the 
store,” ‘‘going to hold a stock-reducing 
sale,” and good old “‘inventory’’ are 
included in this class. If you have it 
available, pull a price deal on a resist- 
ance of this type and see it evaporate. 

Experience teaches a man how to 
bring these alibis to the surface. When 
a presentation flows too smoothly and 
one step follows another in logical 
order to a climax, check up on the 
prospect's interest. Stop the mono- 
logue, shoot an order-getting missile 
at him and observe his ears prick up. 
Don’t continue when the prospect is 
mentally off on a fishing trip. 

Smoke out the resistance as quickly 
as possible. Overcome it if you can 
by knifing through to learn the real 
motive for not buying. Get your order 
or get out, remembering that this type 
of objection is merely something the 
prospect hit on to get rid of you. 


small.” 


selling items.” 


Old Familiar Tunes in Sales Objections— 


What to Do When You Hear Them 


1. “O.K. Send on your display. I have plenty of stock.” 
2. “Everybody in town handles your line.” 

3. “Your line is in the cut-rates. I don’t want it.” 

4. “You ought to pay me for my windows.” 

5. “Why should I advertise your business in my store?” 
6. “I carry a competitive line, and cannot duplicate stock.” 


7. “I can’t make any money on your goods. Profit is too 


8. “Send me your display, but I want to stock only the quick- 
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Salesmen sometimes steer clear of 
prospects who might become customers 
because they feel that they cannot over- 
come an apparently solid resistance. 
Try them again and you may be sur- 
prised to find that they do not even 
recall your last visit. 

And now we come to concrete deal- 
er objections, indicative of genuine in- 
terest in your proposition. If the dis- 
play, for example, is tied-in with a 
definite order, no exceptions, the pros- 
pect may say, “O. K. Send us your 
display. I have plenty of stock.” And 
he has. This condition should have 
been exposed and covered by hand- 
out displays. 


“__But Few Are Chosen” 


Your move is to convince the mer- 
chant that you have only a limited 
number of these outfits, to be placed 
in selected spots, which normally carry 
sufficient stock. Of course, he is, one 
of them. The order, tied up with the 
fixture, is simply a means of keeping 
competing dealers from cutting in on 
an exclusive display idea. He will 
need every bit of his stock to back the 
sales-getting value of the promotion. 
In fact, for a mass display he has just 
about enough stock to make the deal 
worthwhile. You have turned his “‘all 
stocked” argument into an order-get- 
ting aid. 

“Everybody in town handles your 
line,” from a dealer implies that he is 
already half sold because of fear of 
competition. The feply: Yes, Mr. 
Dealer, they do a pretty nice job at 
the other end of the street, and we 
feel sure you can do your share up this 
way. Then a hint that some of his 
customers needing your line may have 
drifted away to his competitors—and 
you have transformed another objec- 
tion into an aid. 

"Your line is in the cut-rates, I 
don’t want it” is a honey that has 
stumped many a man during the de- 
pression. It is a simple matter to point 
out lines similar to yours, also in cut- 
rate stores, and ask your prospect why 
he carries them. You may even trap 
him into an admission that if he can 
make a profit from them, why not on 
yours? But both moves lead to fur- 
ther argument—and no order. 

Instead, develop in his mind the 
idea that he must hold his position at 
all costs, making up in service what he 
cannot offer in price, and remembering 
that for everyone who buys at cut- 
prices there is another who will not 
take a chance on cheap merchandise. A 
salesman may also develop the 
“switch” theme, a practice that alone 
makes cutting profitable. 

Too, a build-up on the displav ma- 
terial, such as will not be found in the 
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cut-rates, may help. In the final analy- 
sis, though, a dealer often can be pre- 
vailed upon to stock and display a line 
by stating that he mast meet ruthless 
competition or shut his shop. And it 
is surprising how many have survived. 
The present trend of small dealer leg- 
islation can also be cited as evidence 
that his day is coming, and with it the 
return of normal retail sales tactics. 


“Laughing It Off" Works 


“Pay me for my windows.” If the 
dealer is a big shot your only reply is 
to start writing ‘Pay to the order of.” 
If he is merely trying a stall, say 
“Sure,” and then say you'll put him on 
the same basis as the national maga- 
zines in which your company spends 
vast sums for a single page. But em- 
phasize that the readers of those maga- 
zines cost only a few pennies each to 
reach. How many customers has he? 
Three hundred? Good, at the same 
rate as these great publications his win- 
dows are worth about 30 cents. 

You might spend a lot of time harp- 
ing on the common interests of your 
company and the dealer; but with the 
above argument—reductio ad absurd- 
um—if delivered in the proper vein 
with a smile, will save this time and 
energy. 

“Why should I advertise your busi- 
ness in my store?’ Some retailers are 
serious in advancing that objection. 
They actually believe that every sale 
in their establishments is made because 
of consumer confidence in them alone. 
It is up to them to crown the sale 
with their benediction. They brag of 
switching buyers of your products to 
other lines. A simple statement on 
the danger to them of such a practise 
has brought many a dealer back into 
the fold. 

The sper engebosirtenrret theme, also, 
is an effective counter-attack. The deal- 
er can’t manufacture the goods he 
sells; neither can the factory run re- 
tail outlets. Each is indispensable to 
the other. 

“I carry a competitive line, and can- 
not duplicate stock.’ The merchant 
who says this has failed to spark to 
your build-up on the consumer accept- 
ance of your line. It is true he can 
change-over calls for your product to 
that of your competitor, but isn’t he 
then shouldering the burden of the 
switch? Why waste a lot of his 
clerks’ selling time to make the same 
profit? Give his customers what they 
want, and in addition bring in the new 
faces that will invariably appear when 
a new line goes into his window. In 
short, he can give his window fresh 
samples to bring new business. 

“I can't make any money on your 
goods. Profit is too small.’ The an- 
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swer: Yes, your gross profit is small, 
but you've forgotten Old Man Turn- 
over. Consider the investment in that 
slow-moving line over there (you'll 
find some in every store). You double 
your money, Mr. Dealer, on that, but 
you do it only once a year. Our gross 
profit is only half of that, but our 
goods turn four times a year. Thus 
you make far more on the same invest- 
ment. Quick-moving lines such as ours 
provide the proper balance to your 
long-profit, slower items and promote 
a healthy condition in your business. 
“Send me your display, but I want 
just those quick-selling items.” If this 
is impossible for you to perform you 
have failed to put across your higher 
priced items, and a re-hash is of small 
use now. As a matter of fact, your 
factory may be using the slower mov- 
ing numbers to control the leaders’ 


sale. It was a method that operated 
very successfully in previous oversold 
periods, when the big outlets tried to 
corner the market on quick-turnover 
merchandise. It will doubtless be em- 
ployed again in the coming boom 
times. As such, it is a definite guaran- 
tee to the little fellow that he is get- 
ting his fair share of the quick-sellers. 

Why, Mr. Dealer, you explain, if 
we permitted free buying, the big 
stores would rapidly corner these 
items and you wouldn’t get one. Why 
not pitch in and push these other num- 
bers, saving the fast-moving stuff for 
your hard-to-please customers? 

And so it goes, call by call and day 
by day. Selling to the dealer is not 
so much a matter of clever sales pres- 
entation, as it is of fitting together a 
jig-saw puzzle of sales ideas and dealer 
objections. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in "| 
Magazines, Radio, Direct Mail and Car Cards 


“My Cereal” 

“The most lovable face in the 
world,’’ Shirley Temple's, is beaming 
from Quaker Puffed Wheat packages 
and a balloon from her smiling lips 
states “This is my cereal.” 

Fletcher & Ellis, agents for Quaker 
Oats Co., learned that Shirley crunches 
Puffed Wheat with delight, though 
she doesn’t care for Puffed Rice. That 
first fact was enough, however, to 
touch off a whole campaign, for the 
little lady makes news anywhere. They 
signed Shirley, put her picture on a 
redesigned box and on dealer displays. 
Last week she appeared in 321 news- 
papers in black and white, and in the 
first of a series of color pages in The 
Arerican Weekly. 

Two half pages, in color, will also 
run in 88 Sunday newspapers. And 
eight magazines are to carry color 
pages. Car cards in N. Y. subways an 
elevated lines will play their part, too. 

Quaker’s radio program, via NBC, 
“Kaltenmeyer’s Kindergarten,” is to 
work Shirley's endorsement into the 
script as soon and as frequently as pos- 
sible. Lord & Thomas are in charge 
of the radio period. 

Quaker specializes in babies’ testi- 
monials for its products. Currently 
the Quintuplets are pointing chubby 
fists at Quaker Oats and, by inference, 
declaring that the hot cereal contains 
Vitamins A to G inclusive. Two or 
three years ago Babe Ruth lent the 
weight of his authority to statements 
that Quaker Puffed foods scored home 
runs with him. 


More “Spud” Space 

Idaho will follow pioneer Maine in 
taxing potato growers to provide a co- 
op advertising fund. The Idaho legis- 
lature has just passed a bill levying a 
cent a hundredweight on the spud 
crop, which will create a $110,000 
“war chest” wherewith to enter the 
national sales arena. 

Maine meanwhile, is expanding its 
campaign. Last November newspaper 
and spot radio in eastern key cities 
broke new ground, for the lowly spud 
had never before enjoyed anything like 
a national drive. Plans are hatching 
in the office of Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance to extend coverage over 
Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
Del., Md.. and D. C. Practically every 
town of 35,000 and up in this area 
will be blanketed with toothsome de- 
scriptions of Maine potatoes. Smaller 
communities are not good markets: 
Farmers and gardeners grow their 
own. 

Michigan, Pennsylvania and New 
York State are said to be slightly en- 
vious of Maine's success in establish- 
ing brand-consciousness, and may take 
steps to duplicate its co-op advertising 
effort. 

The Western Protective Association, 
Los Angeles, has commissioned J. 
Walter Thompson Co. to invest $225,- 
900 in the interests of iceberg lettuce. 
The Association represents growers 
and — of Yuma and Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Imperial Valley and Salinas, 
Cal. Newspapers and radio are sched- 
uled. 
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Jack Pearl, “Baron Munchausen,” makes out his income tax with a lie-detector attached. 
His wife and “Sharlie” look on vigilantly. It’s all for publicity and Brown & Williamson. 


Powder-Puff Publicity 


How can you arouse curiosity in a 
new or remodelled product without 
telling so much about it that the un- 
veiling day seems an anti-climax? The 
job is particularly difficult when the 
product is a magazine, a woman's 
magazine which is not read any too 
thoroughly by men, whose interest is 
to be piqued. 

McCall’s Magazine planned a flock 
of improvements, commencing with 
the March issue. When that issue 
reached advertising buyers, would 
those admen study the renovated 
woman's publication ? 


Regular forms of printed promotion 
were threshed over by McCall’s pro- 
motion department. They were acutely 
conscious that admen tossed reams ot 
expensive promotion material into 
capacious wastebaskets, unread. Could 
gadgets or trick stuff postpone or 
abolish that dread trip? 


Conning the changes to be made in 
editorial policy, five stood out. Pro- 
motion was centered on the quintet. 
Cards, uniform in size, but varying in 
color, were mailed in special boxes to 
advertisers and agencies at two- or 
three-day intervals. On each card was 
pasted a symbol of the changed 
McCall’s. 


Copy on the first — of the new 
full-color pages and bore two blocks 
of water-color paints. The second 
dealt with the news element in the 
magazine, and a miniature newspaper 
was stuck on one corner. The third 
card called attention to the new food 
and menu material in McCall's, and 
carried a recipe form. An actual dress 
coges (for a doll’s dress and hat) 
ent point to copy about “even more 
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complete fashion pages.’ Lastly, a 
teal powder puff on a card symbolized 
the ‘‘exclusive’ McCall’s style and 
beauty section features. 

Checking with the admen recipients 
of the five gadget 7 disclosed that 
some had chucked them; others still 
had them on the desk; still others had 
been taken home to the youngsters. In 


First of a series of ads in newspapers by the Saturday 
Evening Post employs a pyramid layout which domi- 

mates the page. Other ads featuring the editorial rs 
contents will be run nationally. BBDO is the agency. 
That agency is also in charge of another magazine’s 
campaign in a different medium: Coronet is taking 
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most instances the device of giving 
three dimensions to the mailing pieces 
helped to plant the idea, “Better take 
a peek at the new McCall’s.” 


Tea Tee’s Off 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., begins a 
campaign in 175 newspapers in some 
150 cities of the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast, plus 24-sheet posters in 
34 Pacific cities. 

Space in farm journals, Household, 
Woman's World, Holland’s, The 
American Weekly, and Family Circle 
will supplement, making this “the 
largest, most concentrated advertising 
effort ever placed behind Lipton’s 
tea,” says Frank Presbrey Co., agency 
in charge. 


Window Display Survey 

A window display circulation study 
in 19 cities has been completed by the 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
New York. It will soon be presented 
to sponsoring committees for “editor- 
ial consideration” and publication. 
Turner Jones, of the Coca-Cola Co., 
and H. K. McCann, of McCann-Erick- 
son agency head committees represent- 
ing the Foundation, Ralph Thomas, of 
Forbes Lithograph Co., is chairman of 
a committee representing lithographic 
and related industries. 
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If You Seore 
Between 25 and 75 
< 


Salesmen’s Nuisance Quotient 


BY HAROLD CLARK 


Director of Advertising Promotion, 


True Story Magazine 


OW big a nuisance are you—to yourself, to 
your customers to your employer ? 


If you are a big nuisance, your chance for 

success is slim, for you are engaged in a 
business of personal contact. You are constantly ex- 
posing yourself with the hope that you and your 
product will be regarded favorably by a customer. 


To win this favorable regard, your nuisance quo- 
tient must be low—you must avoid those common 
nuisance factors which cause customers to consciously 
say, ‘thumbs down.” Likewise, avoid those nuisance 
factors which retard your effectiveness in selling. 

It has been truthfully said that salesmen must have 
high personality quotients—but personality is an in- 
tangible asset. Your nuisances, however, are tangible 
—and a liability. Alert salesmen—and sales man- 
agers—are now adopting the nuisance quotient because 
a low nuisance quotient generally indicates a high 
personality quotient. 

It’s easy to figure your nuisance quotient for we 
know those nuisance factors which make it hard for 
you to successfully conduct yourself in peace and 
harmony in the business world. 

Here are 20 nuisance factors—read them, allow 
three minutes for each for a detailed study of yourself 
on each question. Mentally review the last week’s calls. 
Think of each call in relation to the question. Then 
honestly write your answer. 

It’s a game, if you wish to call it that. But it’s a 
game with the highest stakes in the world—your suc- 
cess. 


If You Score 


More Than 175 
—_> 


Here’s the mirror—hold it up and look long and 
wisely. See what your nuisance quotient is today. 
Grade yourself again in a month—in six months, in 
two years. Unless you can honestly say that you are 
lowering your nuisance quotient as the weeks go by, 
you are a failure on your job. 


Method of scoring: For each question which you 
answer positively “Yes’’ count 10 points against your- 
self. For each one you answer positively “No” enter 
a zero. If your answer is not a positive affirmation or 
denial, scale your grade accordingly. For example 
“sometimes” should probably be scored as 7; “seldom” 
as 5; “frequently” as 8. Add your score when you 
have answered all questions honestly. If your score is 
more than 175, you should forsake your hoped-for 
“career” in salesmanship. If it’s between 125 and 175 
there is a chance for you—but your need for improve- 
ment is so urgent you may be close to losing your job. 
If between 75 and 125 keep improving daily and you 
have a real chance of success. If between 25 and 75 
you are a real workman, if your score is honest you 
should be in the big money. If your score is under 25, 
try again and this time really be honest. 


P.S. After you have determined your own score, ask 
a customer who is very friendly to grade you. Then 
ask a prospect whom you haven’t been able to sell to 
do the same thing. Average these two scores and 
you'll have a rough idea of just what you actually are 
as compared to what you thought you were. 


~— 


— 


ld 
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Seore Sheet for Salesmen 


Yes=10; Frequently—8; Sometimes—7; Seldom—5; No=0! 


1. Are your interviews long-winded, rambling and wasteful of the 
customer’s time ? 


ht 


Are the contents of your sales portfolio dog-eared, dirty, dis- 
orderly and incomplete ? 


3. Do you interrupt the customer when he is talking? 


4. Are you ever unaware of your customer’s problems and how your 
product fits his needs? 


5. Do you ever forget to plan your sales strategy for your call, 
based upon statements and reactions obtained on the previous 
interview ? 


6. Following your interview with a customer, do you neglect to 
write a letter thanking him for his time and reiterating your 
major sales point? 


7. Do you ignore dramatic technique and showmanship to 
emphasize your sales points? 


8. Are your reports to the home office vague and lacking detail 
which prohibits constructive assistance to be given? 
9. Do you ever under-rate the intelligence of the customer? 


10. Do you ever overstate the value of your product or oversell in 
any manner? 


11. Does any part of your speech, wearing apparel or personal habits 
suggest ungentlemanly characteristics ? 


12. Are you resentful to, and close-minded about, criticism and 
direction from headquarters? 


13. Do you ever forget to devote a good part of every interview to 
“listening” so that you may learn what the customer's needs are? 


14. Do you “get the order” even if you have to resort to a method 
which may reflect upon you and upon your employer? 


15. Do you call more frequently upon those prospects who are 
friends than you do upon those prospects who are not friends? 


16. Do you speak of your product and its merits in a monotonous, 
unenthusiastic manner which might indicate a lack of sincerity 
and confidence on your part? 


17. Do you keep emphasizing price as a major point in your solici- 
tation ? 


18. Do you bury the benefits which your product will give the cus- 
tomer under a mass of unnecessary detail? 


19. Are you ever high hat, rude or discourteous in any way to your 
customer’s office boys, secretaries or telephone operators? 


20. Do you ever conclude an interview without a definite request 
for an order? 


By The Black Box, N.Y. 
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Dr. R. C. Newton 
(left) in charge of 
research laboratories 
of Swift & Co. de- 
scribes to G. F. Swift, 
president of the com- 
pany, a comparatively 
new instrument called 
the “spectrophotom- 
eter,” which is used in 
studying the reactions 
taking place in the 
curing of meats. 
Swift maintains the 
world’s largest and 
most complete indus- 
trial food laboratory, 
which controls  uni- 
formity in quality of 
product from the ear- 
liest stage to the fin- 

ished package. = 


BY 
LESTER B. COLBY 


Watchdog of quality; check 
on uniformity; creator of 
new products; trouble-shoot- 
er extraordinary—these are 
functions of 
Swift & Co.’s chemical and 
This 


department is a potent ally 


some of the 


research laboratories. 


of all the firm’s sales per- 


sonnel. 


Bugs, Test ‘Tubes and White Rats: 


Swift's “Future Sales Insurance” 


WIFT & Company's yearbook for 
1936, under the title, ‘Science 
Leads the Way,” gives special 
credit to its laboratories and 

sales-service research division. Swift, 
though this is not news to the finan- 
cial-page minded, reports total sales of 
$831,671,747.87 for 1936 as com- 
pared with $767,227,312.80 in 1935. 

With this picture in mind the editor 
of SM said to its Chicago representa- 
tive: 

“If a company doing so large a busi- 
ness as this gives such credit to its 
scientific research division there should 
be a worth-while story in it. Go out 
to Swift's and ask questions. Find out 
what the scientists are doing and how 
they function. Learn what they do to 
make selling easier; to reduce the cost 
of selling. 

“Go into these laboratories with 
your eyes and ears open. You may 
find out something.” 

Dr. R. C. Newton, chief chemist for 
the vast Swift organization, was found 
in his office at the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago. His every appearance was 
that of a business man who might 
readily speak of sales and dollars. He 
was apparently busy but not too busy 
to talk. He said: 

“Swift’s laboratory work was started 
in 1890. It was begun in a single, 
small room. Today the company has 
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15 laboratories and 150 test rooms 
scattered over a large part of the coun- 
try, with the main laboratory located 
here in Chicago. Our various labora- 
tory workers make about 4,500,000 
separate analytical determinations 
every year. 

“The many purposes behind these 
cover such a wide range of territory 
that it is difficult to sum them up in 
a few words. Primarily, I might say, 
they are: 

“1. To improve the quality of our 
products—and that includes color, tex- 
ture, taste, smell and other qualities— 
and so to make our goods more de- 
sired. That makes selling easier. 

“2. To improve the uniformity o 
our goods. This is essential to build- 
ing up repeat business. To do so the 
customer must never be disappointed. 
Uniformity means confidence. 

“3. To make it impossible for in- 
ferior goods to get out. 

“We consider money spent on re- 
search in the same light as money 
spent for insurance. We think of it as 
a secret reserve held in place of cash. 
It is definite protection for the future. 
This department does not sell and it 
does not manufacture for sale. But it 
justifies its existence by helping the 
manufacturing departments and the 
sales departments. 

“By that I mean that the work we 


do often simplifies and shortens a 
manufacturing process; and, through 
improving quality, often simplifies and 
shortens the selling process. 

“Very often our men go into the 
plants and stores of our customers and 
solve their individual problems. It is 
surprising how often these bob up. 
When we untie a knot for a customer 
we have earned his good will and that 
means holding him closer to us. 

“I might explain the reason for a 
laboratory like this: The Chinese have 
a vast fund of information stored up; 
a wide working knowledge of the 
effects of chemistry. What they know 
they got through 10,000 years of trial 
and error. The modern laboratory 
today seeks to set up a special set of 
conditions so that it can get the answer 
in a few minutes, a few hours, a few 
days, or a few months.” 

H. S. Mitchell, assistant to Dr. 
Newton, took the SM reporter on a 
tour of the laboratories covering three 
floors of a large red building in the 
heart of the stock yards. In the course 
of this tour many odd facts were 
pointed out: 

“Camel’s hair brushes” are made 
from hairs taken from the inside of a 
cow’s ear. Finding gall stones in an 
animal is like finding gold; the 
Chinese buy them for making incense 
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Million Families 


W. believe that the Greatest Sunday Newspaper Circulation in 
the world, in the richest buying areas in the world, has established 
its claim to be first of all mediums in the world to any advertiser 


whose objectives in the world are the same as our own. 


Metropolitan Comics Weekly — 


Color eAdditiona! or alternate popers 
e Boston HERALD-Butfolo COURIER-EXPRESS 
METROPOLITAN | Detroit FREE PRESS-New Yor# HERALD TRIBUNE 
SUNDAY =| Si Louis POST-DISPATCH -Weshingfon POST 
NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
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@ Baltimore SUN-Boston GLOBE -8uffalo TIMES~Philadelphia INQUIRER 
Chicago TRIBUNE- Detroit NEWS~New York NEWS~Fittsburgh PRESS 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER-S¢ Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT-Washington STAR 


Bone charcoal is used 
to make sugar white. 


and medicines. 
“Catgut’” comes 
from sheep. Glands now saved for 
making medicines include the thyroid, 
parathyroid, pituitary, adrenals, pineal, 
thymus and pancreas. It’ requires the 
glands of about 16,000 cattle to make 
one pound of insulin, which is valu- 
able in the treatment of diabetes. 

Just to shatter an illusion that the 
meat packer uses everything but the 
‘moo”’ a steer weighing 1,000 
pounds will furnish only about 55° 
of that weight as meat; approximately 
20° is hide, fats, and other by- 
products; and 25% is absolute waste, 
represented by undigested food, water. 
and shrinkage. 

Value, it is pointed out, is some- 
thing anything has if someone is will- 
ing to buy it. The goldbeater buys 
casings, the Chinaman buys gallstones. 

“Pickle” in the Swift laboratories 
doesn’t necessarily mean cucumber. It 
is a trade name for the solution in 
which your ham is cured. Everything 
that goes into this pickle is analyzed 
by the chemists before it is mixed. But 
they do not stop when the pickle is 
prepared. Every little while they take 
samples of the meat in cure, as well as 


the curing materials, for analysis. 

They even run tests on the hickory 
used in smoking the hams and on the 
smoke it makes. The salesman, you 
know, must never be embarrassed by 
having a dealer tell him: 

“Those last hams weren't smoked 
just right,” or “My customers tell me 
your hams are too salty.” 

No, such things would be bad for 
sales. And here’s something else: 

The gelometer! 

It looks a bit like one of those 
Goldberg thingamagigs that used to 
run in the comic strips. It seems that 
in the good old days before the girls 
took over the barber shops and bars, 
and the nicest ones didn't smoke, there 
lived expert gelatin makers who could 
tell—or claimed they could tell—the 
exact amount of “‘jelliness’’ in a batch 
of gelatin by touching it with the end 
of the finger. 

Now the funny thing about gelatin 
is that it insists that it be made just 
right. Insult your gelatin by not mak- 
ing it in just the proper manner and 
it may come out a good deal like gum 
rubber or it may merely be a twin 
brother to tire stick-um. So, in time, 
the finger test was discarded. 


Gertie and Dot 


“What's fate got against me, Dot? 


You draw a swell party on the Ritz 


roof and I get a guy who wants me to listen all evening while he practices 
a standard sales talk!” 
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Today every batch of gelatin is 
sampled. Each sample in a standard 
solution is cooled to a temperature 
which is held to a tenth of a degree in 
a box surrounded by thermostatically- 
controlled flowing water. Then it is 
placed under the Goldbergian device. 
A metal finger is gently laid on top of 
the gelatin. After that a series of 
small shots, each about the size of a 
mustard seed, begin to drop, one at a 
time, softly into a cup. 

When the weight of the finger, plus 
the weight of the shot, minus the 
jellability of the gelatin, result in a 
gadget moving just so much, an elec- 
tric circuit is broken. After that you 
count or weigh your shot and some- 
how get your answer, or that’s about 
the way I think they said it was. Any- 
way, without the gelometer your 
gelatin mightn’t jell just right. 

From here the SM reporter was per- 
mitted to visit a forest of test tubes, 
retorts and various distilling apparatus 
under which were fires. Each glass re- 
ceptacle contained a quantity of oil 
which boiled and bubbled. Here, it 
was explained, was an example of 
speeding up results. 

If a sample of fat under the labor- 
atory conditions would “stand up,” 
i.e., stay fresh, sweet and maintain a 
pleasing aroma for 72 hours, it might 
be expected, under ordinary commer- 
cial and home handling, to remain 
perfect and fragrant for months. 


Snaring the Wild Yeast 


“When the salesman can guarantee 
the dealer that,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
“he has selling talk.” 

And so we got on to the dairy re- 
search laboratory. We didn’t know it 
before but it seems that Swift is the 
biggest buttermaker in the business. 
Also, “helpful” bacteria plays a big 
part in buttermaking. Butter is “cul- 
tured,” in other words. 

As everyone who has ever made a 
batch of wine in his cellar must surely 
know, there is always wild yeast float- 
ing in the air. Some of it is wilder 
than other! If the yeast that gets into 
your wine is wild enough, it affects the 
taste, and aroma, of the wine and may 
have something to do with your next 
morning “‘head.”’ 

Likewise the dairy cultures may go 
on a tangent. The Swift laboratories, 
therefore, are endlessly working to 
guard these cultures. Users are taught 
how to keep them “clean.” There's 
more to that than keeping them free of 
dirt. Clean means keeping out any 
wild cultures that may try to get in. 

Sterilized cotton stoppers are used 
in the glass receptacles that hold the 

(Continued on page 582) 
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folles don't put their 
Sint problems 
up to strangers 


Nor do readers of a farm paper ask advice of a pub- 
lication in which they have little or no confidénce. 


Rural folk in Oklahoma and Texas testify to their 
belief in The Farmer-Stockman by the thousands of 
letters they write each year starting out ‘‘Dear Editor: 
I need your advice.”’ 


The fact that The Farmer-Stockman has the greatest 
Oklahoma-Texas circulation of any farm paper test- 
ifies to the soundness of the advice its editors are 
able to give. 
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The Shopping Habits of Motorists: 
What Do They Buy, and Where? + 


INE hundred and four auto 

drivers were interviewed by 

Market Research Corporation 

of America field workers at 
the service station which they entered 
for gasoline, oil, or service. The in- 
terviewers were stationed at these 
points of purchase in Springfield, 
Mass.; Rochester, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga., 
and Dayton, Ohio. Of the places of 
interview, 504 were dealers, 331 were 
company stations and 69 were chain 
dealers. These three types of service 
station are contrasted in the tables 
which follow. 

Observations were made of the sale 
and questions designed by Percival 
White and Pauline Arnold were asked 
immediately after the sale. Gasoline 
purchases were made by 850 of the 
904. They were asked the question 
indicated in Table I. 

This table shows a distinct difference 
in ability to develop exclusive patron- 
age as between dealers and company 
stations. There are further differences 
between the various companies but 
these are not shown here, 


Who Gets Richest Patrons? 


There is a tendency to select tire 
dealers as the preferred outlet. (See 
Table II.) This may confirm a grow- 
ing suspicion that widespread distri- 
bution is not desirable in the tire busi- 
ness. The tendency thus to select a 
large dealer is greater among in- 
dividuals observed buying gasoline in 
company stations, but this is probably 
a matter of economic status (station 
patrons are of higher economic status 
as will appear later). 

The reverse of the tendency noted in 
the case of tires is apparent in the pur- 
chase of batteries (Table III). Here 
service stations are getting a large share 
of the business and the patrons of 
company stations more often buy bat- 
teries from them than do the patrons 
of dealers. 

The economic status of the patrons 
of company stations is distinctly high- 
er than that of the patrons of dealers. 
This is indicated by the frequency with 
which the cars serviced had been 
bought new (Table IV), the modern- 
ity of the car as indicated by its year 
of manufacture (Table V), and the 
time of usage as indicated by the 
mileage on the speedometer (Table 
VI). 
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Most motorists say “Five gallons” when they drive into a 
service station. The majority buy tires at a tire dealer’s, 


but battery business goes more often to service stations. 


Table I: Do You Usually Use This Brand? 


Company Chain 

Dealers Stations Dealers Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Oe Te 206 41 38 ll 47 68 291 32 
NEN adwccwacusanccnces 107 21 193 58 15 22 315 35 
Sometimes ......... agate 169 34 58 18 7 10 234 26 

No answer or no gasoline 

NOE iicccaceeneneue 22 4 42 13 7 mis 64 7 
EE istic natin bunts 504 100 331 = =100 69 100 904 100 


Table Il: Where Do You Buy Your Tires? 


(When tires have been bought for the car) 


Company Chain , 

Dealers Stations Dealers Total * S 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
EE io ines Cacasiwk 121 48 187 64 34 50 342 56 
Service station ........... 69 27 70 24 19 28 158 26 
Pee MEER o. vaccvekvenue 35 14 23 8 12 18 70 ll 
DD itavresbeenaneawas 28 11 10 4 3 4 41 7 
 oreulve teas Mees 253 =100 290 8100 68 100 611 100 


Table III: Where Was the Battery Bought? 


(If a battery has ever been bought) 


Company Chain 
Dealers Stations Dealers Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Service station .........-. 62 43 103 75 19 45 184 57 
IN a ice haem aad eres ea 42 29 « 19 14 13 31 74 23 
GHEE ccvcsccacecceccoess 40 28 16 ll 10 24 66 20 
TD eet ies cee anne 144 100 138 =6100 42 100 324 100 


Table IV: Was Car Bought New or Second-Hand? 


Company Chain 
Dealers Stations Dealers Total 
No. % No. % No % No. % 
a a dg 316 63 264 80 43 62 623 69 
— ne aa rere 188 37 67 20 26 38 281 31 
,  eReenmennaresternne sate 504 100 331 100 69 100 904 100 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


in which the 
advertiser keeps 


Manufacturers say: 


“Our branch managers and agents 
are thoroughly sold on the value of 
this advertising. We are today us- 
ing a larger number of telephone 
directories than at any previous 
time in our business history.” 


* * = 


“We keep a very close count of 
telephone calls that we receive 
through our trade mark listings 
in the Classified Directories. We 
find that the results are more than 
gratifying.” 


(From letters in our file.) 


Dealers say: 

“A great number of people who 

are now among my best customers 

have said that they found out 

about me through my ad in the 

Classified Telephone Directory.” 
* + * 

“We believe our listing in 
Trade Mark Service in the Classi- 
fied Directory is a big help. We 
are sure that it brings business.” 

a i * 

“We have found this listing 
most effective.” 

(From letters in our file.) 


-..they say it about “* Where to Buy It”’ 


in the y. 


é 


£ 
; 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Trade 
Mark Service Division, 195 Broadway, New 
York (EXchange 3-9800) or 311 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago (OFFicial 9300). 


Consumers say: 
“I always refer to the yellow pages 


when I am in a hurry.” 


* * * 


“Notlong ago I needed a particu- 
lar kind of a battery. I found it 
in the yellow pages.” 

* * > 


“TI wanted some information 
about a certain kind of a refriger- 
ator. I turned to the yellow pages, 
found who handled that brand 
and called him.” 

* * * 

“The Classified Directory is the 
only thing a man has to refer to 
if he doesn’t know where to get 
something.” 

* * > 

“I used the yellow pages to 
secure bids on some electrical 
equipment.” 

* * » 

“I nearly always call those peo- 
ple, listed in the yellow pages, 
that are nearest to me.” 


(In personal interviews.) 


SR a 
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Table V: 


Year of Manufacture of Car 


Dealers 
No. % 

Se eer eee 2 125 25 
EAS ee reer 92 18 
Ss 26th cncekae use eeaunns 40 8 
NS re 247 19 
WE. io Fee 504 100 


Company Chain 
Stations Dealers Total 
No. % No. % No.  % 
121 37 17 25 263 29 
$3 25 3 12 183 20 
36 ll 5 7 $l 9 
9] 27 39 56 377 42 
331 100 69 100 904 100 


Table VI: Mileage Observed on Speedometer 


Chain 
Dealers 


Company 


Stations Total 


No. % No. % No. % 


79 24 ll 16 184 20 
83 25 ll 16 206 23 
134 40 30 13 363 40 
35 ll 17 25 151 17 
331 100 69 100 904 100 


Dealers 
No % 
LS ee! Serer ere 94 19 
10,000 to 20,000........... 112 22 
20,000 to 50,000.........-- 199 39 
Over 50,000 ......... wy) 20 
OO er errr TS. wae 
lable VII: 
Purchases Made 
No. %e 
Regular gasoline............. 545 62 
ee SOD: sdiacesaewneen 163 ] 
Regular gasoline and regular 
ME | nararg beens wat eateananene 84 10 
Ethyl and quality oil ........ 27 3 
Ethyl and regular oil......... 23 3 
Regular gasoline and quality 
oil CeOeesrereseseesesereeeeees ‘ 2 
Oe so cnicenewmaesaeeas 7 1 
ON Er eee 4 ‘ 
Ethyl and regular gasoline... 1 
871 =:100 


The type of purchase as listed in 
Table VII shows the market for Ethy! 
and for quality oil in relation to regu- 
lar merchandise. Quality oil is here 
offered a challenge in terms of the 
group who use Ethyl and regular oil, 
while Ethyl is offered the same type 
of challenge in terms of the group who 
use regular gasoline and quality oil. 
No significant differences were found 
between the groups studied in respect 
to these observations of purchase, nor 
in respect to quantity purchased at the 
time of observation as reported in the 
following table: 


Table VIII: Gallons 


of Gasoline Purchased 


No % 
ee a, 138 16 
I icin ce be see watee eke 443 51 
Between five and ten ........ 135 16 
NS OER eG > 123 15 
eee Cee FON ci vicccedccccces 21 2 
ere eres 860 100 


Irregular purchases (‘between five 
and ten,” and ‘‘more than ten”) are, 
of course, increasing due to the pos- 
sibility of buying one or two dollars’ 
worth exactly at the pumps which cal- 
culate in terms of price as well as gal- 
lonage, and also at the stations selling 
by the dollars’ worth in competition 
with these others. ‘“‘Just five’’ is still 
the most common purchase as judged 
by these materials. There must, of 
course, be territorial differences which 
are not indicated in this presentation. 

Tables IX and X indicate that there 
is a far surer commitment to Ethyl 


among those who were observed pur- 
chasing it at the dealers’ service sta- 
tions than there is among those ob- 
served purchasing it at the company 


stations. This is probably because 
many dealers seem to be dissatisfied 
with the profit margin on Ethyl, and 
so the dealer patrons who persist 
in demanding Ethyl are more likely 
to do so because of strong conviction. 


House & Garden Exposition 
at Chicago May 8 to 16 


Plans are announced for the 
National House and Garden Exposi- 
tion to be held at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, from May 8 to 16. It will fea- 
ture “all that is new and practical in 
residential construction methods, build- 
ing material and home equipment, 
with special stress on landscaping and 
gardening.” 

Endorsers and participants include 


Portland Cement Association, Brick 
Manufacturers Association, Illinois 
Master Plumbers Association, Archi- 


tects Small House Service (Central Di- 
vision), Metal Lathe Manufacturers 
Association, and the Garden Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

John A. Servas, veteran exposition 
builder, is manager. Says he: “The 
outstanding event in the building in- 
dustry in 1936 was the increase in 
residential building. Not only did it 
show an increase of 68% over °35, but 
whereas in 1935 it had accounted for 
26% of the total, in 1936 it accounted 
for 31%.” 


Table IX: Do You Always Buy Ethyl? 
(If Ethyl was purchased) 
Company 

Dealers Stations Total 
No. % No. % No. % 
ee Re ee 54 41 26 32 80 37 
Oe ee ATE 50 38 35 43 85 40 
IR are catoueasemestkaaaan 2% 21 20 25 49 23 

anuatbe queen 
ME i. wick cyaletet tne east tee eunee cat 132 100 81 100 214 100 
Table X: Do You Ever Use Ethyl? 
(If Ethyl was not bought) 
Company 

Dealers Stations Total 
No. %o No. %o No. % 
Never or seldom .............0-:: 280 64 76 30 356 51 
SRI “c's nigge die Wiehe aihe were eae 92 21 90 36 182 26 
MEE Sela désccuseecrcecsaaweas 61 14 60 24 121 18 
TOO NE cdc cecesacsnceaveenera 7 1 24 10 31 5 
ME. carenen ss te Renee nana anaes 440 100 250 100 690 100 
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Say! Twipplethorpe 
is smoking“ “now! 


Sure. That campaign in 


THE CALL-BULLETIN 
certainly boomed their 
sales in San Francisco! 


—the cash register when 
smokes are advertised in 
THE CALL-BULLETIN — 
FIRST for years and years 


in 


TOBACCO 
ADVERTISING 


among S. F. dailies! Pass 
out your product to the 
purchasing-powered Call- 
Bulletin audience! 


FIGURES FROM GUMP’S—SAN FRANCISCO 


Represented nationally by PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Tf it takes money to buy -THE CALL-BULLETIN can sell (t-in volume! 


Fur coats could be advertised this 


month as The Hides of March. 
3s ” e 


Pioneer Suspenders hitched up to 


Social Security” in the March 13 
New Y orker. 
* * & 

You'd be surprised how many of 
our best people have B. O. and don't 
know it,” said an excellent Lifebuoy 
headline. Okay, you stick to soap 
iim going to take extra precautions. 
Mennen’s for Men, if you must know 

* * * 

And then, as Bill Coleman says, 
there was the Necktie Song: “I've 
Got You Under My Chin.” 

* * & 
Suggested sign for door of copy di 
tor Complaint Dept.” 

* * & 

Listerine hasn't yet said anything 
gareling after lunch-time tip- 
pling, to avoid breath in the after 
noon 


| 
wweutl 


* 


Allan Hovey wants to know: 
When or if the President appoints 
the new Supreme Court justices, will 
they have to sign on the dotard line?” 
Don’t be juridiculous, Allan 
x * 
The zest of selling is in excelling 
* x * 

It is often said that those on Relief 
have the largest families. Is it pos- 
sible that the underprivileged are 
oversexed ? 

* * & 

Some people so overdo the glad- 
handing thing, they should be in line 
for a (Dale) Carnegie Medal. 

x *« * 


Margaret Mitchell is also probably a 
copy-writer at heart. Remember, in 
Gone with the Wind, her name for a 
store? ‘‘Caveat Emporium.” 

ok * ok 

No, Eustace; I 
manufacturer of 
would use your 
Weigh.” 


don’t think any 
bathroom _ scales 
line: “The Family 


* * uw 


“How do you know you can’t 
write?’ asks a school of journalism. 
Don't worry about that one. Editors 
aren't bashful. And, besides, look at 
all them rejection slips! 

x * * 


“Orchards to you,” 
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I captioned a 


little ad on fresh peach ice-cream. 
How'm I doin’? 
* ok 
My nomination for the gag of the 
month is that one by my favorite 
funny man, Groucho Marx: “I never 
forget a face—but I’m going to make 
an exception in your case.” 
Se 
The date line of this issue reminds 
me sourly of the income tax, and I am 
wondering what kind of parties Mae 
West throws that can she can ask an 
exemption of twenty grand for ‘“en- 
tertainment.”’ 


Copy Chief—"This pretzel copy is 
pretty stale.” 

Writer—‘‘Maybe it needs a new 
twist.” 

Douglas shoes are now tested on a 
walking machine,” duplicate of one 
in the U. S. Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. For advertising pur- 
poses, I have christened it ‘The Tor- 
ture Wheel.” 

Many of us scribblers consider 
Variety, the house organ of show 
business, the most stimulating fare in 
the entire world of words. Some of 
us may have feared a let-down with 
the passing of Sime Silverman, but the 
old sheet seems breezier than ever. 
For instance, a college fraternity is a 
“Greek tong.” A man who “had his 
hair combed by an empty beer bottle” 
was sent to the hospital for some 


“quick embroidery.” That, to us 
writing-men, is sheer genius. 
| 
Title for an anthology: “From 
Bad to Verse.” 


* * * 


It may be just a “take-off” on bur- 
lesque, but they've got something 
there in that “School for Undressing.” 

Some day the advertisers of Amer- 
ica will wake up and put general ad- 
vertising, as well as specialized adver- 
tising, into the business papers. 
While you're selling a sales manager, 
f’rinstance, on an advertising medium 
or some other item pertinent to his 
calling, why not interest him in a new 
suit, a new radio set, a new refrig- 
erator, a new car or what have you? 
The idea that the reader of a business 


‘ 


paper can think only in terms of the 
editorial content of the publication 
seems short-sighted to me. (Advt.) 

* @ 6 

Ruth Williams calls it “Roosevelt 
Golf”—counting only the strokes you 
like. 

* * & 

To insure a thorough reading of 
their advertising columns, some pub- 
lications offer prizes for letters on the 
“best’’ advertisement of the month. 
Here is a verse received by Successful 
Farming which rates a spot in our own 
poesy dept.: 

Hanes in the Winter time, 

Hanes in the Fall, 

If I can’t get Hanes underwear, 

I won't have none at all. 

* ok 

A correspondent asks if the Presi- 
dent is interested in new blood on the 
bench, or New Deal blood. If the 
former, “The Kid in the Three-Cor- 
nered Pants” is suggested. 

a a 

The night I figured and refigured 
my income tax, made three painstak- 
ing copies of it, one for me, one for 
Washington, and one for the State 
(the “peek-slip”), 1 went to bed tired 
and twitchy. I dreamed that I was 
being shaken down by racketeers 
within a nickel of my bread-and-but- 
ter. There was no connection, of 
course. 

Hat-check girl to perfervid petter: 
“What is this—the era of good 
feeling?” 


Takes a Walk: James M. Elliott is pro- 
moted from district s.m. of Hiram 
Walker, Inc., to asst. gen. s.m., moving 
up from New Orleans. He joined the 
company in 1934 in New York, going 
South later. Formerly he was president 
of the Mavis Bottling Co., New York, and 
prior to that sales supervisor at Coca- 
Cola’s head office, Atlanta. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In 1936 a tremendous new city arose within 
the limits of Los Angeles. 


Last year the total building operations here 
exceeded the COMBINED TOTAL of the next 
SIX Largest Cities on the Pacific Coast. 


More than 24 Million Dollars was spent in 
new single family dwellings alone—with but 
two exceptions, more than any other city 
in America. 


In this great new city of homes Six out of 
every Ten Families are today regular readers 
of The Evening Herald and Express,—a cover- 
age greater than any two other Los Angeles 
Dailies COMBINED. 


THE ONLY WAY the advertiser can reach 
such a large percentage of these new home 
owners in one daily newspaper is thru the 
Namber One Daily Advertising Buy in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD~€Express 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


MARCH 15, 1937 
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One buys groceries here merely by lifting. a hand. 


Keedoozle, Electrical 
Self-Service Grocery, 


Makes Memphis Debut 


LARENCE SAUNDERS, of 
Piggly Wiggly fame, has en- 
tered the grocery field for the 
third time. March 13 was 
the opening date for his new type of 
electrically operated store—the Kee- 
doozle—in Memphis, Tenn. It was 
in Memphis that his other two ven- 
tures in chain groceries were started. 

The Keedoozle is on a Memphis 
main street. It does not look like a 
grocery from the front. Venetian 
blinds cover the windows, and only 
a scale and a cash register recall the 
usual grocery. In the background 
are shelves six feet high, glass en- 
closed. 

The Keedoozle, says Mr. Saunders, 
will be as “clean as a bank.” It will 
prevent loss and shrinkage because 
some over-anxious shopper fingers the 
vegetables or the fruits, In this store 
the shoplifter and the light-fingered 
employe are out of luck. For every- 
thing can be seen but nothing can be 
touched. 

A typical shopper enters the store 
and is handed a rod or “key.” The 
rod is of wood, and is about eight 
inches long with metal contacts on 
one end and a colored crystal on the 
other. It is from this key that the 
name Keedoozle has been derived. 

The customer goes up to the shelves. 
Spread out before her, behind glass, 
are all the ordinary goods. Strips of 
Cellophane run from the merchandise 
to a hole alongside the shelf. The 
price is just above the strip. It is this 
hole that makes the shelf different 
from any other grocery store. 

This hole—there are two of them 
for every article, in case two customers 
want to choose an item simultane- 
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ously—receives the wooden rod. It 
is inserted and pushed until electrical 
contact is made, whereupon the crystal 
ball on the rod shines. The rod is 


then withdrawn. Nothing, apparently, 
has happened. 

The customer then goes from shelf 
to shelf, punching the rod into the 
holes for the goods she desires; punch. 
ing for each additional item if she 
wants to buy more than one can or 
package of anything. She can take 
her time about shopping. She car- 
ries no market basket, and no clerk 
accompanies her. 

When she has made all her pur- 
chases, she can stroll to the cashier's 
desk or counter and hand her rod or 
wand over. Then it is that the grocery 
really begins to operate. Just above 
the cashier's counter is a master hole. 
The rod is inserted in this hole, com- 
pleting a master electrical circuit. 
Every key handed every customer is 
constructed so that a different elec- 
trical contact is set up for each. 

(Continued on page 550) 


Sales Triple When Ker-O-Kil 
Switches to Dealer Distribution 


Western company finds farm paper advertising plus strong 


dealer tie-up more effective than direct sales. 


CHANGE-OVER from strictly 
mail-order distribution to a plan 
for selling through retail deal- 
ers has tripled sales in three 
years for the Ker-O-Kil Manufacturing 
Co., San Francisco manufacturers of 
weed burners and disinfecting torches. 

This equipment is used primarily by 
farmers, livestock breeders, poultry- 
men, horticulturists and other types of 
husbandmen who have been trained to 
believe, because of the mail order 
houses, that anything can come out of 
an R. F. D. mail box. Still, it is one 
thing to order a new pair of overalls 
for 98 cents and quite another to pur- 
chase a piece of equipment ranging in, 
price from $18.50 to $28, particularly 
if the equipment is not in universal 
use and its maker's name is not a 
household word. 

When Ker-O-Kil decided. to bring 
the dealer into the picture three years 
ago, it did not discontinue its adver- 
tising in poultry journals, the farm 
press, horticultural magazines. In- 
stead, it increased it substantially, and 
more Western farm folk clipped the 
coupon which turned on the sales 
current. 

Complete literature covering a burn- 
er or a disinfecting torch is mailed to 
the inquirer immediately. The infor- 
mation is complete—sufficient for 


using the order blank without more 
ado. Ker-O-Kil statistics reveal that 
one out of five do “lay” for the mail 
carrier and have him make out a 
money order within six months after 
sending a coupon query—that one out 
of remaining four orders within the 
next six months. Indeed, orders have 
been received from inquiries more than 
two years old, and in all, 20 per cent 
of Ker-O-Kil’s current business is re- 
ceived from old inquiries on file. 

To step up the order tempo beyond 
this level, Ker-O-Kil now uses a 
dealer tie-in shortly after the initial 
inquiry is received. The query-sender 
is dispatched a flash post card, an- 
nouncing that he is entitled to a $1 
discount on the purchase of a burner 
or a torch if he purchases from his 
dealer within a specified time. The 
one sent out with a December 1, 1936, 
deadline, gave the recipient just a fort- 
night in which to contact his dealer 
and get in under the discount. This 
procedure was psychologically sound, 
because it could be presumed that the 
inquirer was one of life’s “putter- 
offers” or he would have ordered by 
mail previously, yet it was not so short 
as to work a hardship on the man 
miles remote from a hardware store or 
farm and implement dealer. 

The customer could route his order 
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G-E’s Model Kitchen Kit 
Makes Appliances “Real” 


A miniature sectional kitchen that can be as- 
sembled to fit any size and shape of room is 
helping General Electric salesmen graphically 
demonstrate their line of ranges, refrigerators, 
cabinets and dishwashers. By shifting the 
various units around, the salesmen and his pros- 
pect can design an individual, step-saving kitchen 
far more satisfactorily than any pictures or map 


through any dealer he chose, a prime 
point in connection with this cause- 
and-effect plan. Many a new dealer 
contact is established via this plan 
which virtually turns the dealer con- 
tact job over to the man who wants 
to own the equipment. This is par- 
ticularly interesting when it is con- 
sidered that many a dealer serving the 
husbandry industry is located on a 
“last frontier.” For instance, a poultry 
breeder on Bainbridge Island, in Puget 
Sound, who wanted a disinfecting 
torch to prevent that dread fowl dis- 
ease, coccidiosis, was directly responsi- 
ble for the establishment of a live 
dealership in this remote outpost. 

In most cases where a dealer makes 
such a “‘cream puff” sale, it is pointed 
out by R. M. Starner, the firm’s sales 
executive, it usually develops that he 
makes a number of additional sales 
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within a short time thereafter. Fur- 
ther, the dealer tie-in sells many a 
prospect who might readily delay buy- 
ing if this had to be done by mail, be- 
lieves Mr. Starner. “Our new arrange- 
ment brings the customer in closer 
contact with the seller,” he says. “In 
this respect, it is generally agreed that 
the average human has more confi- 
dence in someone he knows than he 
would have in sending an order 
through the mail.” 

Ker-O-Kil merchandises on a 
premise that the average husbandman 
means what he says when he declares 
that he is interested—and to send the 
free literature describing the product. 
A twice-a-year mailing is sent to all 
people who have made inquiries, and 
this is continued until the inquirer 
either orders or advises that he is no 
longer interested. The flash post card, 


could 


do. Result: Sale of several appliances 


instead of only one. 


Not only can the model kitchen be used by salesmen while can- 
vassing, but it makes an attractive small display for the dealer and 
distributor showroom, as above. Walls, windows with Venetian 
blinds, floor of linoleum, tiny replicas of appliances in assorted sizes 
and styles, all fit into the suitcase reproduced at left. The housewife 
may move the models around to suit her own fancy, for they are 
fascinating toys, and while she is doing so the representative gets 
in his sales talk. In no other way could the advantages of its ap- 
pliances be visualized so well, G-E believes 


bringing in the dealer, punctuates the 
descriptive matter comprising these 
mailings, and has been found to be a 
potent means of inciting immediate 
buying action. At the same time it 
builds a dealer group forever spared 
the trying hurdle of a first sale. 

The dealer makes his full mark-up 
on the initial sale. For instance, the 
regular price of a Special Junior burn- 
er is $13.50, but when a first order is 
sent through a $1 flash post card, on 
the initiative of the user himself, the 
dealer cost is $12.50. A thank-you 
letter, copies of literature available for 
customer distribution and a price list 
also logically follow a first order. The 
letter is unusual in that it points out 
sales possibilities of which the dealer 
is already aware, thanks to a “‘sales- 
man” who doesn’t contact to sell but 
to buy! 
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Our Salesmen Are Always Hungry 
for “Leads,” So We Feed Them 


Berry Asphalt Co. finds an answer to the perpetual demand 


of the dotted-line troops for live prospects: A research 


department that opens many doors. 


BY JOHN K. CRIPPEN 
Advertising Manager, Berry Asphalt Co. 


UR products consist of a very 

diversified line of materials, 

which range from paving oils, 

crack fillers, emulsions, cut- 
backs, to a wide variety of paving 
asphalts. We cover the Middle West, 
South, Southwest, and the Northern 
states. 

A natural problem, and one which 
confronts many advertising and sales 
promotion departments, faced us—that 
of selecting and developing worth- 
while leads for the sales department. 


Pruning Out Fruitless Calls 


Inasmuch as our sales force is not 
large, thus giving each man a wide ter- 
ritory, we have selected exceedingly 
capable men, who must be well-trained 
and have an engineering background. 
The salesman must be of sufficient in- 
telligence to confer with city engineers, 
officials, and contractors, and to help 
them with their frequent road-en- 
gineering problems. 

Because of the widely scattered areas, 
the difficulties encountered in planning 
itineraries to widely segregated points, 
obviously it becomes a matter of major 
importance to eliminate useless calls, 
provide a larger number of important 
calls for the salesmen; and, above all, 
to have ready for each salesman such 
advance information as will enable him 
to go prepared with samples and infor- 
mation pertinent to the type of mate- 
rials which a prospect may require. 

Our business is confined largely to 
catload shipments. Hence the advertis- 
ing department must work with sales- 
men closely to assure a high quality 
of response, in order to avoid costly 
calls, in which much sales expense 
might be incurred with the hope of a 
large order. 

Thus the problems are clearly out- 
lined. They are neither unusual nor 
peculiar to any type of selling involv- 
ing exceedingly large units of sale. 
Many firms have, or are facing, a 
similar problem. Perhaps, as in our 
case, a simple and effective plan of 
operation is all that is needed for a 
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satisfactory solution. 

Because of the widely scattered areas 
covered by our refinery representatives, 
it became apparent that intensive and 
consistent promotional work was nec- 
essary; and, further, that this promo- 
tional work should be of such consis- 
tency as to keep a quantity of ‘‘leads’’ 
pouring in. From these the sales 
department might select those which 
provided: A good calling itinerary; 
prospects deserving of personal calls, 
either because of present business or 
promise of future possibilities. 

Simple form letters and broadsides, 
together with pamphlets, were the 
answer. The real solution, however, 
lay in the nature, or appeal which was 
set forth, and thenceforth featured by 
all departments which were concerned 
either directly or indirectly with 
selling. 


Salesmen Now “Field Experts” 


After several test-campaigns and 
both personal and direct-mail research, 
we were convinced that the biggest 
thing we had to offer to city officials, 
contractors, and engineers was our 
research department. A splendid lab- 
oratory, well-manned, was in a posi- 
tion to supplement the rather meager 
facilities of many cities. Further, be- 
cause of the intensive field-training of 
our salesmen, we hit upon the idea of 
featuring their background and knowl- 
edge, rather than their abilities merely 
to close sales. They have become our 
“field experts,’’: and they visit various 
cities properly equipped with reports 
or surveys prepared by the research 
department, which, of course, bases 
such reports partly upon information 
secured by the field man during his 
previous visits. 

For example, such reports may deal 
with grades, types of rock or aggregate 
best suited for a given job, or the best 
oil or asphalt to be used. In many 
cases, if the asphalt is of a type which 
we believe we could not provide, we 
incorporate information which specifies 
some other refiner’s brand. Thus, 


through our research department, we 
provide a complete service. 

The “field man” then is in reality a 
salesman Some would define him as 
a “‘sales-engineer,” but he differs in 
that he appears to be primarily inter- 
ested in the problems involved. Of 
course, wherever feasible, the reports 
which are prepared by him and the 
research department (which works out 
the more technical problems on speci- 
fications, etc.) will specify one or more 
of our many products wherever they 
will fit in. The reports themselves are 
not for the purpose of selling. But 
they offer valuable information, and 
make the salesman’s job much easier. 

Requests for such engineering infor- 
mation come in frequently, in answer 
to our various advertising appeals. 
They are exceedingly valuable, in 
providing present contacts, and in 
working up good will. The requests, 
moreover, contain information of great 
value from a sales standpoint—as they 
often set forth the exact type of job or 
installation, the probable amounts in- 
volved, and other data of interest to 
the sales department. 


Prospects Let Down Guards 


The field man, working with the 
laboratory whenever the occasion 
demands, now closes a greater number 
of sales. His itinerary is better plan- 
ned, and there are fewer waste calls, 
also a greater number of closings. He 
has, in every sense of the word, gained 
the full assistance of two departments 
which too often operate as independ- 
ent units: The advertising and research 
departments. This year’s fine increase 
in business has been due, at least to a 
great extent, to this policy of close co- 
operation. 

The actual job of selling is now 
left more completely to the salesman, 
but continual ‘‘ammunition” in the 
form of letters and announcements 
offering a technical service, and the 
following up of such service announce- 
ments, keeps the home office in closer 
contact with each prospect. The pros- 
pects respond more readily, and thus 
the salesman is kept better informed 
as to the problems which exist in vari- 
ous sections of his territory. 

The plan is not new; but without 
question, it could be profitably adapted 
by many firms not now using such an 
approach. Summed up, it is: Let 
your advertising department sell the 
value of your salesmen. Be sure your 
salesmen are well-trained, so that they 
may command respect among techni- 
cally-informed men. Last, if you 
have a laboratory or other type of tech- 
nical service, feature it strongly—tie it 
in forcibly with both the advertising 
and sales branches. 
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When Jobbers and Dealers Poke 
Fingers Into the Advertising Pie 


Almost every newspaper advertiser has at one time or an- 


other been subjected to pressure from local distributors of 


his merchandise to add other local media, or to switch 


schedules already placed. 


What’s he going to do? 


BY FRED J. WRIGHT 
The Fred Wright Co., St. Louis 


HERE is a more or less com- 

mon technique used by news- 

paper space salesmen which has 

given sales and advertising 
managers of national advertising firms 
what they consider much cause for 
grievance. This is the habit of inter- 
esting dealers and jobbers and district 
managers, and any other available field 
organization factors, in the questions 
of media or market selections, inde- 
pendently of their being so interested 
or advised by the manufacturer him- 
self. 

The motive of the newspaper fol- 
lowing such sales methods is, of 
course, to create what appears to be a 
bona fide demand from the field or- 
ganization to have this particular 
paper or market designated for a share 
in the advertising campaign. The 
theory is that it will be difficult for 
the advertising and sales departments 
as well as for the agency handling the 
account to ignore these recommenda- 
tions from that part of the sales or- 
ganization which has the final respon- 
sibility of actually moving or at least 
delivering the goods. 

It is assumed that they, being on 
the ground, will be given credit for 
having some fairly definite and reli- 
able opinions as to which newspaper 
or which class of media will prove the 
most effective in helping to sell the 
product in their—the jobbers’\—own 
bailiwicks. Naturally, the manufac- 
turer wants to please his jobbers and 
dealers with the advertising program 
to be launched and he is inclined to 
give consideration to what these job- 
bers and dealers ask to have done in 
the local field. 

This practice on the part of news- 
papers is most likely to be objected to 
by those responsible for a campaign 
being placed behind a product for the 
first time. A new advertiser is in the 
making. Plans are under way for 


many months and after thorough in- 
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vestigation and long and thoughtful 
planning, covering supposedly every 
possible phase of the proposed adver- 
tising and its co-ordination with the 
whole set-up of the sales organization, 
the campaign is ready to launch. The 
new advertiser looks forward with 
great expectations. 

Then suddenly he is deluged with 
a shower of urgent recommendations 
and requests and in some few cases 
apparent complaints from important 
jobbers and dealers all over the terri- 
tory. They indicate—or so it seems to 
him—that there must be something 
terribly wrong with the selection of 
the papers to be used, or with the 
selection of markets to be supported 
with advertising. 

Confronted with this sort of un- 
foreseen reaction from the field, the 
inexperienced advertiser is imme- 
diately very much upset and alarmed, 


On deck for forthcoming _ issues: 
Three articles on manufacturers’ agents. 
One of them will deal with “Ten Ways 
to Locate Manufacturers’ Agents.” The 
second will discuss “Points to Check in 
Selecting Manufacturers’ Agents.” And 
the third will deal with “Working with 
Manufacturers’ Agents to Build Sales 
Profitably.” 

Also coming soon: How Goodrich uses 
its retail stores as laboratories for the 
testing of sales and advertising plans. 


not to say disgusted. He had thought 
that a program had been carefully 
prepared which would delight and 
stimulate the entire sales organization. 
He had courageously, almost doubt- 
fully, appropriated a considerable sum 
of money for this initial test of the 
efficacy of advertising as a depend- 
able and productive sales influence. 

And now right at the start it ap- 
pears that instead of general approval 
and enthusiastic cooperation, an im- 
portant number of his best jobbers and 
dealers are critical and even dissatis- 
fied with the whole program. This is 
a disconcerting and astonishing devel- 
opment to be dumped into one’s lap 
at the beginning of a well-planned 
advertising campaign. What has the 
advertising department and what has 
the advertising agency to say in ex- 
planation of such unlooked for reac- 
tion? 

These monkey wrenches in the ma- 
chinery do not look so good, at first 
sight, to be sure. The agency is 
worried for fear the new advertiser 
will get cold feet and cancel the entire 
program. The advertiser is worried 
for fear that the advertising is going 
to accomplish more harm than good, 
and therefore be worse than a waste 
of money. 

In the case of old advertisers who 
have proved to their complete satis- 
faction long ago that advertising pays, 
there will be no panic about it. But 
there may still be the question as to 
whether or not the newspaper space 
salesmen are making a lot of the job- 
bers and dealers dissatisfied and there- 
fore non-cooperative. These adver- 
tisers will not be scared into canceling 
their programs. Yet they may feel 
that they do not like to be high-pres- 
sured or dictated to either by the 
newspapers or by their own jobbers 
and dealers as to where and how they 
shall spend their advertising appro- 
priations. 

What is the solution to this problem 
which has become so general as to 
intrude itself into the unfolding of. 
almost every newspaper advertising 
campaign of any importance, especially 
in connection with food products in 
which field jobbers are particularly 
sensitive to rate of turnover and are 
therefore appreciative of good adver- 
tising support? 

One attempted solution, used by a 
good many advertisers and their 
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agencies, is to keep their plans as com- 
pletely secret as possible until the 
newspaper schedules and copy and all 
instructions are actually set out. But 
this is not altogether effective, because 
the minute they go out the publishers’ 
representatives are advised about it by 


the agency itself. Either the contracts 
or the orders are handed to the rep- 
resentatives. And then, in self- 


defense, the representatives inform 
those papers which are not being fa- 
vored with the business. 

In turn, these papers promptly walk 
over to the jobbers’ offices and discuss 
the situation with the sales managers. 
They explain what a serious oversight 
has been made by not including the 
jobbers’ home town newspaper (or the 

(Continued on page 573) 
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| Trade Winds—What America’s Executives Are nel 
Talking and Writing About 


Decent Homes Vital 


You and I will no longer be content with 
an inadequate national income divided in 
such a manner that millions of families 
must live at the bottom of the economic 
pyramid, without decent homes. Unless 
we realize that the incomes of 90% of the 
families of this country are under $3,000 
a year, we cannot approach the problem 
realistically. We must further understand 
that of this great percentage of our people 
at least 75% find it almost impossible to 
attain the kind of homes that should meet 
minimum American standards. The pros- 
perity that you and I will aim for must 
include decent homes for every American 
who wants to work! 

Allie S. Freed, Chairman, The 
Committee for Economic Recovery 


Minorities Should Count 


I, for one, am not for what the ma- 
jority may want in every case; and if you 
will reflect for a moment you will see that 
you are not for it either. Democracy does 
not mean the absolute rule of the majority 
and our Constitution does not mean it. It 
was mainly for the protection of minorities 
that the Constitution was adopted. The 
entire Bill of Rights was written into it so 
that no mass majority could ever deprive 
the individual of his inalienable rights. 

Siegfried F. Hartman, Attorney 


Credit for Business 


There has been much remodeling of our 
national credit structure since 1929. From 
the world’s economic upheaval have come 
changes in the process of lending and bor- 
rowing money that have affected banking 
and all other lines of business. Now, 
with the revival of industry and trade, 
business will face new and greater financing 
needs and the necessity for overcoming the 
restrictions and limitations that these 
changes in the credit structure have im- 
posed. The requirement that they keep 
“liquid” at all times operates to limit the 
accommodation that they can extend to 
business on open-line credit terms—that is, 
on unsecured loans. 

W. E. Hegeman, Vice-Pres., 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Paying Heed to Women 


What are merchandising problems? The 
root of them, like most of life’s problems, 
is women. Most of our electrical mer- 
chandise is sold eventually to women; so, 
before we even turn a wheel in the factory 
our engineers and designers must try to 
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visualize or find out what kind of electrical 
products Mrs. American Woman wants. 
Our ideas as to what a woman would 
like in a coffee percolator are usually as far 
from her ideas as are our ideas of a good- 
looking hat for her. So we have built 
up various ways of consulting women them- 
selves before we complete our designs. 
This same study of the likes of women 
and their buying psychology also has a very 
important and vital bearing in preparing 
all our advertising and promotion material. 
The well-designed and attractive device can 
be a commercial flop if the wrong selling 
appeal is stressed in your ads. 
A. E. Allen, Vice-Pres., West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Showmanship to the Fore 


Not so many years ago it was an inno- 
vation for an advertising man to attend 
a sales meeting to deliver a few brief re- 
marks about the coming campaign. Today 
the presentation is a two-act musical show 
with dialogue, original hit numbers, a car- 
load of scenery and a busful of almost- 
Tiller girls. 

Roy S. Durstine, Pres., Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 


Tips for Salesmen 
Buyers are gentlemen whom it is a privi- 
lege to meet. They are in effect, trustees 
of money—their own, or that of their em- 
ployers. As such trustees, it is their re- 
sponsibility to secure the greatest value they 
can (not necessarily the lowest prices) for 
the money they invest in purchases; it be- 
comes a responsibility of salesmen to as- 
sist buyers in accomplishing that objective. 
Successful selling results from creating 
favorable reaction in a multitude of human 
minds—and the human mind persistently 
refuses to be standardized; thus it becomes 
necessary for the salesman constantly to 
study human nature, in order that he may 
adjust himself in harmony with the moods 
of the different minds he encounters. 
Rational training invites the salesmen’s 
attention to six major qualities which they 
should constantly be attempting to improve; 
stressed with an adjective which is impor- 
tant, they are: Persistent orderliness, alert 
observation, constructive imagination, spon- 
taneous resourcefulness, fine articulation 
and pleasing personality. 
P. W. Combs, Sr., Associate 
Professor, Department of Mar- 
keting, New York University 


Selecting of Stockings 
The simple fact is that women buy their 


- 


hose far more carelessly than any othe 
line of apparel and pay the penalty for 
their carelessness. There is plenty of 
knowledge on the buying and care of 
hosiery but it is too often locked up in ad- 
vanced college courses or technical maga- 
zines or is distrusted because it is put out 
in the form of unconvincing advertising. 
Mrs. Charles E. Gregory, Pres., Na- 
tional Institute of Family Living 


Women and Liquor 


The evils (of liquor) of which the public 
complains have, it seems, largely grown up 
around the taproom and the tavern. There 
we find a scene that is entirely new in 
American life—women and young girls 
drinking at the bar, women and young girls 
soliciting trade, and women and young 
girls serving customers. This is abhorrent 
to the moral sense of the public, and I 
fear if it is not corrected will be visited 
with a terrible punishment. 

W. S. Alexander, Administrator, 
Federal Alcohol Administration 


Largely Due to Containers 


During 1936 the U. S. paper industry 
made a new all time high with a total pro- 
duction of 12,000,000 tons. In the big 
year of 1929 the same figure was only a 


trifle over 11,000,000 tons, so that here. 


the depression is only a memory—at least 
from the production standpoint. 

D. Malcolmson, 

Robert Gair Co., Ine. 


A Jab at Price Cutters 

The price cutter is worse than a criminal 
and no more than a fool. He not only 
pulls down the standard of his own goods; 
he not only pulls down that of his com- 
petitor—he pulls down Aimself and his 
whole trade. He scuttles the ship in which 
he himself is afloat. Nothing is so easy 
as to cut prices, and nothing is so hard as 
to get them back. 

No manufacturer can permanently keep 
up the standard of his goods if the price 
is persistently cut. Soon he is compelled 
to use cheaper materials and to cut down 
the wages of his workers. The man who 
cuts prices puts up the sign: “This Way 
to the Junk Heap.” He admits he cannot 
win by fighting fair. He brands himself 
as one who hits below the belt. If the 
business world were dominated by price 
cutters, there would be no business at all. 
You can build business only at a profit, and 
you'll either build your own monument, or 
dig your own pit. 

Thomas M. Anderson, 
Sales Mgr., Riverside Mills 


Coordination in Color 


Widening of the movement toward pack- 
aging department store merchandise de- 
mands—or at least makes it most desirable 
—that an attempt be made to achieve some 
sort of coordination in package colors. 

Ernest C. Hastings, Edi- 
tor, Dry Goods Economist. 


Employment Opportunities 


The census shows that more than one- 
third of all homes have no water heating 
facilities. More than half the homes have 
no facilities for a constant supply of hot 
water Here is one big opportunity for im- 
mediate sales and profits. 

From an advertisement by 
Anthracite Industries, Inc. 
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LIFE’S CIRCULATION HAS PASSED A MILLION 


WE PROMISED SOME WEEKS AGO THAT LIFE’S SUPPLY WOULD FOLLOW THE 


U. S. ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES READING BETWEEN THE LINES REALIZE THAT THE 


DEMAND DURING 1937. WE HAVE DONE OUR UTMOST TO KEEP THIS PROMISE 


SPONTANEOUS ACCEPTANCE OF LIFE, WHICH HAS ATTRACTED ONE MILLION BUYERS IN SO SHORT 


—HAVE MORE THAN DOUBLED LIFE’S WEEKLY PRINT ORDER IN THREE MONTHS. 


A TIME. HAS ALSO ESTABLISHED IT AS A FIRST-LINE ‘ADVERTISING MEDIUM. LIFE.HAS ALREADY 


BUT THE CONSTANTLY INCREASING DEMAND WAS UNPREDICTABLE. WE PRINT 


CARRIED THE ADVERTISING OF.OVER 250 COMPANIES (AN ALL-TIME DOLLAR AND SPACE VOLUME 


ONE MILLION COPIES OF LIFE WITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT THE DEMAND IS 


STILL FAR FROM FILLED, THAT THIS WEEK’S NEWSSTAND COPIES WILL BE SOLD 


HAS BROUGHT ABOUT ADVERTISING RESULTS THAT ONLY A PHENOMENON COULD PRODUCE. \E 


ALMOST BEFORE THEY ARE DELIVERED. LIFE SALUTES ITS FIRST MILLION 
SUBSCRIBERS AND NEWSSTAND BUYERS AND THANKS EACH AND EVERY 


ONE OF THEM FOR THEIR SPONTANEOUS GOOD WILL AND GOOD WISHES. 


LIFE LIFE LIFE LIFE 
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WHEN A DEALER SELLS PROSPECTS 


PROSPECT 


Business looks good but it is going to 
take a lot of hustling — months of it—for a 
dealer to make his quota when he sells 


prospects only one by one 


Few dealers can get around enough, often enough, 
to keep up with the buying parade. No brand has a 
monopoly on performance or public preference. No 
one knows who will buy next or when. 

Selling products today requires mass merchandis- 
ing localized in the markets in which the dealer must 
drive for turnover. The job primarily is retail selling. 
And advertising pays out best when it appears in the 
newspaper—the mainstay of the retailer and the 
salesmanager. 

Your Chicago dealers can sell more if you build 
public preference in the medium they prefer because 
it reaches more of their prospects. 

Because it prints the news—completely and with- 
out compromise—the Chicago Tribune reaches not 
only the cream of the market but practically your 
entire Chicago market. 

Its progressive stand on matters of public interest 
strikes fire from all economic groups. From Lake 
Forest on the north to steel mills on the south, more 
families read the Tribune than read any other 
Chicago newspaper. 
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The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper which 
gives majority coverage of metropolitan Chicago. It 
carries more advertising and sells more merchandise 
than any other advertising medium in this market. 

No advertiser has ever saturated the capacity of 
Tribune readers to buy. No other medium offers the 
quality and variety of printing methods through 
which to capitalize to the full the appeal of your 
product. 

To start the buying action that puts customers on 
dealers’ sales floors, why not schedule more of your 
advertising for the Tribune? The rates per line per 
hundred thousand circulation are among the lowest 
in the business. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 

220 E. 42nd St., New York 

820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


THE SALESMANAGER’S MEDIUM 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


No one person is doing more to teach old Mexico the potency of American advertising and 
business methods than Senor Carlos Hernandez, third generation president of that famous 
old Habanero Berreteaga firm, C. F. Hernandez & Co., Mexico City. He is district governor 
of the Mexican Lions Club, heads the M. C. Chamber of Commerce, trips over to Texas and 
becomes an honorary Texas Ranger; but his greatest influence is in practicing in Mexico 
what he preaches about selling and hand-shaking as the Americanos do it. 


For over 70 years his ancestors had been shipping sherry wine in casks from Spain (shippin 
Y g 


ages wine twice as fast as storing it, says Carlos in dramatizing interesting ‘acts about his 
product), and aging it further for the grandees. But after Carlos attended Fordham University 
in New York, his wine began to get some real sales promotion. Wholesale drug companies 
in the bordering Southwest now receive a constant stream of sales letters, written in exquisite 
English. Advertisements appear in Mexican and American magazines and newspapers. He 
gives recipes in his copy, and keeps the mail full of remembrance “souvenirs.” Moreover, 
his is doing things about displays for retailers and southwestern hotels—set-ups with Mexican 
pottery and serapes and sombreros as background for his quaintly packaged sugar cane 
brandy. Senor Hernandez is what you call . . . sales-minded, Si? 


A woman of contradictions is Helen King. She looks 18 in her pictures, yet she’s really 29. 
She collects Donald Ducks, yet she doesn’t care for them. She seems shy and retiring and 
slightly frightened, yet when she talks she is startlingly frank, definite in her business ideas. 
Her main interest is in reading character by handwriting—helped induce Harvard to make a 
science of graphology: edits magazine columns on it: is president of the National Graphologi- 
cal Society—yet her business is conducting big contests for national advertisers such as 
Mohawk Carpet, Kolynos, Log Cabin, Spud, NBC itself on the occasion of its tenth birthday. 


In the last few years becoming nationally known as a contest conductor she has formed 
concrete opinions about contests: They ought to award something to every participant, for 
it spreads good will. They ought to be run where the public can see. It’s the women who buy, 
so most contests should be aimed at them. She has names and addresses of chronic cranks 
around the country who always knock every contest as “unfair,” and knows how to nullify 
their letter to editors and such. 


She continues to prefer Cranford, N. J., to New York as a place to live: works nearly all night 
sometimes for weeks during a contest; is the first and only woman to be elected honorary 


member of the International Lions Club; loves to eat just what she wants, never mind about 
the waist line. 


Photo by Delar, N.Y. 


Square-cut ideas about selling trucks ... always expressed in square-cut language... do 
not make President Robert P. Page, Jr., of the Autocar Company a martinet. When he approves 
a new policy he never forces it on his 50 branch managers and 300 salesmen. A policy has to 
sell itself to everybody. Then they make it work. His branch managers conduct their own 
businesses to fit local conditions. Under his plan, with redesigned and new-type trucks to sell, 
Autocar’s 1936 volume increased nearly 100%. January of this year was up 500%. 


This Virginian, whose manner combines innate southern courtesy with the hard-hitting ability 
of a master salesman—gained first as an Autocar salesman, then as sales manager before 
he became top-shot 10 years ago—goes everywhere with his men, sparks up their sales 
meetings, constantly condemns mediocrity to them. They learn a lot from his off-hand remarks 
that often contain shafts of trenchant irony (sometimes aimed at himself). “Real thinking,” 


says he “is the hardest job in business. It is for me. It is for everyone.” But he urges it on his 
people anyway. 


His wide interests have made him a smart golfer—proud of his crack golfing son, Peter— 
member of the Art Club of Philadelphia, Merion Cricket Club, Blue Ridge Country Club of 
Virginia, and active in the A.A.A. and Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Gross sales of Mickey Mouse merchandise hopped from $300,000 in 1933 to $36,000,000 last 
year. That's Kay Kamen’s little contribution to the Walt Disney Enterprises. This black-haired, 
heavy-featured, big-handed, soft-spoken merchandiser didn't do the selling. But the hop 
started as soon as Kay Kamen, Ltd., took over the business of licensing manufacturers, servic- 


ing them with advertising and selling and packaging ideas, safeguarding Mickey Mouse 
patents and copyrights. 


Today more than 100 companies all over the world make Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck and 
Horace Horsecollar jewelry from 10-cent store items to $1,100 diamond and platinum bracelets; 
shoes, dresses, toys, dolls, books, dollar watches, glassware and so on, paying royalties 
averaging 5°/,. Kamen’s offices in 11 countries offer smart merchandising help largely because 
Kamen himself, in previous years selling his syndicated ad. service, studied stores every- 
where. He was on the road out of Kansas City all the time; “lived in a Pierce-Arrow for years”; 


knew as many retailers as any man. Today he doesn’t sell, he creates demand; finds the right 
people to fill it. 


He has little time for anything but Walt Disney characters—and a few race horses. He never 
gets tired of Mickey et als: spends lots of time in the movies watching people’s reaction to 


them: has seen a single Disney picture as many as 50 times! That's where ideas are born that 
boost merchandise sales. 


( HAMmMPIL 
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Fifteen years ago Otis A. Carter was a bundle boy in a small store in southern Illinois—the 
region called “Egypt.” Floods and droughts come and go in “Egypt.” It isn’t a big-income 
community. Otis Carter figured he didn’t want to spend his life wrapping up bundles. He 
wanted to be a salesman. He bought a rooster and four hens, then a small incubator. He 
advertised day-old chicks for sale, using farm papers, later radio (became his own announcer), 
direct mail and catalogs. He worked up a long list of customers. 


In the last 14 years Otis Carter, of Carter's Chickery, Eldorado, Ill., has sold more than 
12,000,000 baby chicks. He has just installed complete new equipment, all-electric, at a cost 
of $40,000. He can “set” 460,000 eggs at a setting. He expects to hatch, and sell, 1,500,000 chicks 
in 1937. He has helped farmers for many miles around to new prosperity. His poultry experts 
daily check their flocks, see that the blood lines are kept true, that disease is kept out, that 
the flocks are fed scientifically. 


He pays the farmers a premium for their pure-bred eggs. He’s one of the best known baby 
chick producers in America. All because he had faith that a boy could make good as a sales- 
man even in a small town with small hopes. 


A top-flight industrial designer—especially known for his work in plastics—is Harold Van 
Doren. During 1937 the public will buy an estimated $75,000,000 worth of Goodyear tires, 
Maytag washers, Janitrol gas furnaces, Fairbanks-Morse refrigerators, Toledo scales, Libbey- 


Owens-Ford structural glass, DeVilbiss spray guns and many other products bearing his 
imprimateur. 


At 41 he is a quiet, thoughtful artist, pianist, collector of first editions; has been an art museum 
curator, yet as a designer he is a shirt-sleeve worker and proud of it. Learning how mechan- 
isms are made and how they operate, he served a thorough, dirty-handed apprenticeship 
operating machines, making moulding patterns, poring over drafting boards in plants from 
Pittsburgh to Des Moines both before and after he went into the product design business in 
1927 when the art was new. While designing a new Toledo scale he spent six months at 
Mellon Institute studying the plastic moulding material now called Plaskon. 


This practical bent of Van Doren’s is one reason why President Hugh Bennett of the Toledo 
Scale Company—his first and continuing client who knew him in college at Williams—says: 


“He still plays lousy golf but he puts more manufacturing sense into his designs than any- 
body I know.” 


Wife and mother, Mrs. Fay Levy never had sold a single life insurance policy—or anything 
else—until March, 1934. In ten months she wrote 53 policies totaling $525,000! In 1935 and 
again in 1936 she passed the half-million mark, leading the I. H. Lewis Agency. New York, 
both years. She stands 30th among all 9,000 Equitable agents everywhere and is Equitable’s 
No. 1 woman, selling mainly to big executives. In January and February this year she ran her 
total up to $419,000—thanks to a couple of $125,000 contracts—and now she’s shooting at the 
“Million Club.” Just a woman... and new at the business! 


How does she do it? Says Big Boss Lewis: “By studying insurance the way mediocre salesmen 
do not. By personality, persistence, proper picking of prospects, plenty of calls. I've seen her 
follow ‘em to Florida and back.” Says Unit Boss Frank Rab: “By finding out all about a pros- 
pect so as to offer contracts that fit perfectly.” Says Fay Levy: “Because I'd rather sell insur- 
ance than do anything else I ever heard of. You get as close to people as the family doctor. 
Every prospect is a new human interest story. And you can do so much good and save so 
much money for so many people.” 


“Flashing” is the word for this alert, quick-smiling, little whiz. Her flashes are frank and 
friendly, not dazzling. Wide, intelligent eyes, high cheek bones, ample mouth reveal able- 
mindedness and determination. She travels some for recreation (more for business); has 
lived on Manhattan Island all her life; expects to stay, because there are the tycoons. 


“CALL FOR...” 


Mister John Roventini of Brooklyn, N. Y., shown here in double exposure—age 
26, height 44, weight 53—has since 1933 made “Call-l-l-l for-r-r-r Philip Maw- 
riss!” as imperishable as “War is hellJ” He is “Johnny Morris,” radio's best- 
known bell-hop; one of the world’s most familiar living trade-marks. 


In these four years since Ad. Agent Milton Biow discovered him at the Hotel 
New Yorker—a $25-a-week page boy with the “perfect” voice—Philip Morris 
& Co., Ltd., has invested a million dollars in him for window and counter 
cut-outs, travel, special promotions, etc., not counting space and air advertis- 
ing. The company watches over his life, supplies Louie, his chauffeur and 
constant companion, sends him out to sun his bright personality on the great 
and near-great (uses two “Johnny Juniors” out over the country), keeps him 
under exclusive contract for life. It now pays him $100 a week up. 


Unmarried, Johnny lives a normal life in good health (he has missed only one 
Philip Morris radio show in four years), plays ball with the kids in his block, 
hunts with his special 28 gauge shotgun, loves movies, owns the family home, 
supports his retired laborer father. He grew an inch between ages 24 and 26. 
Says Johnny, “I'm crazy about my job, but I'm no salesman.” However, 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., says he is—says it with millions. 
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WHERE ARE YOU when 


y= are over ten million children “Let your customers wait a few minutes, and they’ll see 
under five years of age in the U. S. more things they want to buy.”’ This is good advice to a retail 
The majority of their mothers are be- salesman in a grocery store, but it’s poor advice for a national 
tween 20 and 30 years of age. Here is advertiser. 

the backbone of the family market... If you ignore the millions of new customers . . . young 
where wants become necessities... women in their early twenties .. . who enter the market each 
where buying begins. year, they will see what they want to buy all right, but it may 


MODERN MAGAZINES’ PURCHASERS 
es COMPARED WITH MOTHERS OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE 


45 


THE PRIMARY MARKET WHERE BUYING BEGINS © SECONDARY MARKET WHERE BUYING DECREASES 
LEGEND * MODERN MAGAZINES’ PURCHASERS mum MOTHERS OF CHILOREN UNDER FIVE eomomem 


Advertising in 


not be your product. 

MODERN MAGAZINES 
meet these new customers at 
the front door of the market... 
years ahead of most magazines. 
Stop waiting for new customers 
to find your advertisements in 
publications appealing to older 
women ... Sell them while 
they are young through MOD- 
ERN MAGAZINES .. . Sell 


them where buying begins. 


MODERN MAGAZINES 
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Here's a tip tor YOU. Sir: 


A tip from meat packers and motor makers, from advertisers large 
and small, selling every type of consumer product. They’ve 
found how to make each advertising dollar do two jobs instead 
of one. They’ve gone into “THIS WEEK™, where they get BOTH— 


* A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE 


with 
* NEWSPAPER SALES PUNCH 


“THIS WEEK”’s advertisers cover more than 4,700,000 homes 
... and they’re concentrated in 21 key markets, thru 21 great 
metropolitan newspapers that reach an average of 1 in every 34% 
families%“ THIS WEEK”’s advertisers have top-notch fiction and 
features to win the whole family’s regular readership ... and 
the newspaper’s local influence to make dealers tie up with it 
and consumers shop thru it%“ THIS WEEK”’s advertisers get a 
rich magazine-color page at less than '4¢ per family .. . and, 
with newspaper flexibility, they can change that color-page 
copy to fit each of their 21 local markets. 


It pays to “buy “THIS WEEK’, and get BOTH.” 


“THIS WEEK” MAGAZINE 
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Whither Is Business Bound? 


A survey of some of the most important broad trends in 


business which are affecting 


marketing plans and policies. 


and will continue to affect. 


BY RAYMOND BILL* 


Editor, Sales Vanagement Magazine 


ERHAPS it is desirable, in 
making any business forecast, to 

start with a picture of what has 
happened to American business 

and particularly to American business 
management within the last few years 
—chiefly as a result of the major de- 
pression from which we are now 
emerging with such surprising speed. 
Everybody is familiar with the story 
of the parrot who distressed its 
owners, an elderly husband and wife, 
with its continual swearing—but it 
seems particularly applicable here. 
The pet shop proprietor told the hus- 
band he could cure the bird of its pro- 
fanity if he would yank it out of the 
cage by both feet and spin it around 
with might and main; then hurl it 
back into the cage. The husband, feel- 
ing it was about time the parrot came 
to an unnatural end, carried out these 
instructions with exceeding vigor. The 
parrot lay prone on the floor of his 
cage for several minutes but soon 
began to twitch, finally got up on his 
feet, puffed up his breast feathers, 
cocked his head and bellowed at the 


husband "Je -@-@-SUS, quite a bre¢ ze!” 


Better Wages. Better Living 


Business has been pretty much like 
that parrot. It has been whirled around 
with terrific velocity in a wide variety 
of directions. Government, in one 
form or another, has done most of the 
whirling. But at the end of it all, 
business remains substantially sound 
and vigorous—and able to cock its eye 
in a reasonably good-humored manner 
at whatever the future holds from gov- 
ernmental or any other sources which 
may undertake to put it through a new 
series of whirls. 

American business is now well on 
the road to recovery and the most 
significant thing about our latest 
economic progress is that it involves a 
tremendous advance in the purchasing 
power of the masses. Along with a 
forward march in mass purchasing 


* Based upon a recent talk by Mr. Bill 
before the Advertising and Sales Club of 
Toronto. 
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power must come a forward march in 
the mass standard of living. This de- 
velopment, already well under way, is 
steadily gaining momentum. 

True, it has been somewhat tardy as 
regards the building industry and our 
recovery in this direction by no means 
as yet compares favorably with what 
has been experienced in England. 
There, over 100 companies are build- 
ing and selling over 1,000 houses per 
company per year—and I know of one 
that has actually built and sold some 
4,500 houses in a single year’s time 
In the United States, no single private 
company has as yet built and sold even 
1,000 houses within a year. But I 
think we are almost certain to follow 
in the wake of England in large scale 
home building and home selling or- 
ganizations. 


FHA Aiding Housing Project 


Moreover, I believe that revival of 
building constitutes the quickest and 
most practical answer to increased 
prosperity, reduction of unemploy- 
ment and a further upping of the mass 
standard of living. It also points the 
way to lower taxes and balanced 
budgets all along the line. 

A program has just been undertaken 
by a large group of American trade 
associations and the Federal Housing 
Administration whereby model houses 
costing approximately $2,500 to 
$3,000 will be erected simultaneously 
in all parts of the country—this 
through the cooperation of local fac- 
tors, such as building material dealers, 
department stores, builders and mott- 
gage loaning institutions. This pro- 
gram has already progressed to a point 
where local interests have now signed 
up for more than 4,000 of these model 
houses, of which there are only three 
styles. 

I might add that these houses were 
pre-tested from a marketing stand- 
point and that as soon as the first three 
test houses were erected they actually 
won 300 buyers who wanted imme- 
diately to buy them. This all happened 
in a Maryland suburb of Washington. 


That this program will have far reach- 
ing effect on all lines of business 
seems inescapable. 

Why do I stress this building angle 
so strongly? The answer is pretty 
clear. Higher wages, higher prices for 
farm products and the like mean 
relatively little unless they are trans- 
lated into a higher standard of living 
for the masses. That principle de- 
serves the undying attention of busi- 
ness men. I say this because steady 
advancement of the mass standard of 
living is the final premise on which 
the political and social contentment of 
the people of any great nation can 
most enduringly be based. 


Machines Make More Jobs 


Obviously, the standard of living 
starts close to the home. Yet in our 
country the great bulk of housing is 
still a national disgrace in the low- 
priced field. But the point which is of 
interest to all sales executives is this: 
This building condition which should 
be rectified promptly and over a wide 
front cannot be rectified without step- 
ping up simultaneously the prosperity 
of business as a whole. This, then, is 
both the selfish and unselfish reason 
why sales executives at large should be 
intensely interested in building move- 
ments which aim directly and in siz- 
able degree at increasing the mass 
standard of living. 

Moreover, as any country increases 
its mass purchasing power and im- 
proves its mass standard of living, it is 
inevitable that unemployment will 
cease to be a major problem. It is 
equally inevitable that competition for 
both skilled and unskilled workers 
will foster intensified mechanization 
of industry, with the great benefits 
which it brings to the consuming pub- 
lic as a whole. 

In this last connection, if any of 
you should doubt that machinery is 
creating jobs instead, as is often 
alleged, of extinguishing jobs, I 
should like to refer you to the factual 
booklets which have been recently 
issued by the Machinery and Allied 
oducts Institute which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago. Here are just a 
few headlines from these booklets: 


Steel passes 1929 peak. 

Jobs increase faster than population. 

Employment is now nearest normal in 
most highly mechanized industries. 

Eighteen new industries, resulting from 
machinery development, have created 
millions of new jobs. 

Growing occupations add three new 
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workers while vanishing occupations lose 
one. 

Only 4 per cent of about 2,500,000 un- 
employed studied in the Federal Unem- 
ployment census of April, 1930, reported 
that they lost their jobs on account of “‘in- 
dustrial policy,” under which the displace- 
ment of men by machines was listed as one 
of several sub-classifications. 

Eighty-four per cent of all machines in- 
vented are “Labor Serving” rather than 
“Labor Saving.” 

Machinery has raised Labor's earning 
power. 

A higher standard of living is attainable 
only through increased production by the 
use of machinery. 

A 75 per cent increase in the 1929 pro- 
duction level would be necessary to provide 
a “reasonable” standard of living for every 
family in the United States, according to 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The productive equipment of 1929, ac- 
cording to exhaustive surveys, was capable 
of producing only about 20 per cent more 
than it did. From this it would appear 
that there is still plenty for both men and 
machines to do. 

There may be some sound grounds 
for debate as to the most advisable 
ways and means of increasing mass 
purchasing power, particularly when 
government regulation and stimulation 
are used as a means to the end. But 
there can be little debate as to the 
worthiness of the objective itself and 
of what it means to stabilized eco- 
nomic conditions and profitable sales 
opportunities for all kinds of busi- 
nesses. Moreover, the greater the 
amount of this expanding purchasing 
power which is created through the 
efforts of private business, the less 
help—good or bad—will be required 
through governmental measures of 
any kind. 


Mileposts on the Business Road 


The expansion of mass purchasing 
power through private industry is, 
therefore, a matter of vital importance 
to all of us—and bringing building 
volume back to normal probably offers 
the largest single opportunity in this 
direction. 

At this juncture it may be well to 
set down a sort of inventory of the 
outstanding trends affecting the sales 
side of business as I see them. Briefly 
enumerated, they are these: 

1. A tremendous growth in con- 
sumer studies and in the number of 
organized consumer research move- 
ments. 

2. Official grading of practically all 
kinds of products within a very few 
years. 

3. Early governmental definition of 
unfair trade practices. 

4. More intelligent, detailed and 
extensive checking of representations, 
whether made in selling or in adver- 
tising; this checking to be both by 
consumer groups and by governmental 
set-ups aiming to protect the public 
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from (a) untruths, (b) exaggerations, 
and (c) imaccurate comparisons with 
competitive merchandise. 

5. Much broader markets for low- 
priced items due to much broader pur- 
chasing power; luxury markets will 
advance some but not to the extent 
that will be true of mass markets. 

6. Considerable growth in the 
volume of installment selling. 


7. Better organized attacks by 
legitimate business against criminal 
rackets which affect legitimate sales. 

8. A gradual outlawing of recipro- 
cal buying. 

9. A probable decrease in the num- 
ber of factory-owned and factory-con- 
trolled retail stores. 

10. A moderate rise in the propor- 

(Continued on page 580) 


Marketing Flashes 


remy Waves That Deceive the Eye—A Neglected 
Sales Tool Gets Rhythm—Super Tooth Brush’s Debut 


Teletouch 


Teletouch Magic Mirror Corp., 
New York, is offering a pair of win- 
dow displays that are certain puzzlers 
to pedestrians, The Magic Mirror ap- 
pears to be an ordinary mirror, but 
when spectators come within two feet 
of it the lower portion changes into 
transparent glass, illuminated from 
behind, and a display of jewelry, or 
what not, is visible. 

The Magic Ball resembles a fortune 
teller’s crystal at a distance, yet it, too, 
when approached becomes transparent, 
revealing a platform 514 inches in 
diameter with a spotlight shining on 
a display as long as a beholder is near. 

Window-shoppers’ most frequent 
guess is that the device is operated by 
an electric eye beam or photo-electric 
cell. They are wrong. Radio waves 
surround the display. Any approach- 
ing body sets them off, causing the 
mysterious lights to go on. Leon 
Theremin, whose electrical musical in- 
strument bears his name, is the in- 
ventor. Either AC or DC may be 
plugged in as the only power needed. 

Jewelry and department stores are 
putting both ball and mirror into their 
windows and on counters as a trafhic- 


stoppe r. 


Robot Teacher 


It won't do poor scholars a bit of 
good to bring teacher a red apple or 
carry her brief case, when Interna- 
tional Business Machines’ latest exam- 
ination marker starts its scoring. The 
machine can score 600 sheets an hour 
infallibly. It may be set to indicate the 
number of questions right, or wrong; 
the percentage; the number right, 
minus the number wrong; to weight 
percentage grades for monthly or 
yearly averages; or to score with one 
insertion a 750 response test such as 
is used in vocational interest deter- 
mination. 

“It will make possible types of 


testing in large public schools which 
are now practically prohibitive in cost 
because of the clerical work involved 
in manual scoring,” says IBM’s presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Watson. “It also 
affords substantial savings in cost 
through the use of inexpensive 
printed answer sheets which permit 
question booklets to be used re- 
peatedly.”’ 


Zip in the Annual Report 
For years SM has been hailing those 


corporations which have judgment 


enough to convert the annual stock- 
holders’ report into a selling tool, not- 
letting it go out as a mere digits 
digest, interesting only to figure- 
hounds. A trio of such intelligent 
statement-advertisements are duly to 
hand, and we hasten to bestow well- 
merited laurels. 

International Harvester, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, and Swift & Co. are 
three large concerns that are getting 
full sales value from what might 
otherwise be sheer dead-weight. They 
give, of course, the assets and liabili- 
ties attested by C.P.A.’s. They picture 
The Plant, not as 1892 steel engrav- 
ings with tiny men standing on the 
sidewalk, but as modern, working 
machinery. Then they describe and 
‘picture some of the products in action, 
a bit of the company’s history and 
future, explain about quality, and add 
a dash of romance. In short, real in- 
stitutional good-will building. 

International Harvester’s report 
contains arresting bleed page photos 
of its tractors hauling giant logs out 
of the North Woods, crossing frozen 
lakes, plowing western fields. A load 
of hogs goes to market via Interna- 
tional truck at Sidi-Slimane, Morocco; 
and an oil truck poses against the Chi- 
cago skyline. 

Firestone pictures some of its 2,000 
products; presents views of its model 
farm, with all implements on rubber 
tires, at the Cleveland Great Lakes 
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Exposition, which was seen by 4,000, 
000 visitors; devotes pages to Fire 
stone auto supply and service stores. 

Swift's report 1s tricked out with 
color pages. Inventory graphs appear 
against a background of the live and 
dressed meats which they represent 
Simply and clearly, copy details th¢ 
financing, research, and __ intricate 
workings of the far-flung corporation 

People are interested in these facts, 
as the success of Fortune proves. They 
are especially interested when they 
own a share in the company. Little 
and big corporations are slowly learn- 
ing to convert the stockholders’ reports 
into selling assistants. 


Wall Paper Shows 

Wall paper style shows are to be 
held in six major cities this Spring 
under sponsorship of the Wall Paper 
Institute and local dealers. Described 
as the “‘industry’s first aggressive effort 
in some years to capitalize on increas- 
ing consumer demand,” and the fore- 
runner of expanded merchandising 
and promotion by the industry and by 
individual companies, the shows start 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City 
follow. 

Last year a similar exposition was 


held in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York with swarms of consumers 


causing wall paper men’s faces to 
shine. Then and there the current 
series was born. Some 21 rooms, cellar 
to attic, are included in the exhibit, 
illustrating styles and uses, and look- 
ing backward briefly at former wall 
paper fashions. Local dealers’ lines 
are ON view in a separate section. 

Roberts Everett Associates, Inc., 
New York, are handling the half 
dozen shows. 


Double Duty Brush 


Rubberset Co., Bristol-Myers’ sub- 
sidiary, went to elaborate lengths in 
designing its newest tooth brush, 


called ‘Double Duty” because it 
cleans the teeth and massages the 
gums. Questionnaires were sent to 


10,000 dentists; 2,000 were filled in 
and returned. These general practt- 
tioners supported the following 
specifications for a super tooth brush: 

It should be small; bristle tufts 
should be widely spaced; bristles 
should be fairly long; handle should 
be inflexible, and not be curved. Noi 
completely satisfied, Rubberset’s labo- 
ratories added another requirement: 
It should facilitate ‘‘rotary-motion’’ 
brushing instead of “‘straight-across”’ 
and therefore massage gums as well as 


teeth—-something which all dentists 
have long urged. 
After careful experiment, the 
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almost automatic. 


The 2,000 dentists who designed it can’t be wrong. 


handle was finally set at a 45 degree 
angle to the brush’s head. It tapers 
from a slim tip to a broad base, where- 
in is set a corrugated thumb rest. Only 
obstinate ‘‘cross-brushers” can defeat 
this brush, for with it rotary motion is 
Samples submitted 
to more dentists met with landslide 
approval. 

On April 17, Double Duty breaks 
into print with color pages in Collier’s 
and the S. E. P. Say agents Pedlar & 
Ryan, “2,000 dentists can’t be wrong. 
Double Duty was designed to do just 
that—not to fit a color scheme, or 
decorate a room.” 


They add s. a. to rubber. 


General’s New Plant 

Wheels started turning the first of 
the month in General Tire & Rubber’s 
mechanical rubber goods factory at 
Wabash, Ind. Already products for 
the automotive (but not tires), re- 
frigerator and other industries are 
piling into the shipping room. 

Covering 30 acres, the plant was 
formerly occupied by Service Motor 
Truck Co. It has been remodeled, 
new machinery installed, and a water 
supply system put in to furnish 3,000,- 
000 gallons a day. Howard M. Dodge 
is gen. mgr. of the plant, assisted by 
William O'Neil, Jr., son of General’s 
president. 

The luscious damsels pictured are 
seated on rubber acid containers, tug- 
ging at a lawn-mower tire; the spools 
between them are rubber electric re- 


frigerator fittings. Margie Murphy, 
on left, is a favorite model of Howard 
Chandler Christy; while Charlotte 
Hiteman was chosen “Miss Kentucky” 
at the 1936 Atlantic City beauty con- 
test. 


Posts and People 

Frank A. Eustace, formerly admgr. 
of American Thermos Bottle Co., has 
become ad. mgr. of C. A. Woolsey 
Paint & Color Co., Jersey City. 

J. A. Dwyer, mgr. of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed mgr. of all 
the company’s eastern territory branch- 
es. He will make New York his head- 
quarters. 

M. F. O'Shea heads a newly estab- 
lished ad and sales promotion de- 
partment for the meat division of 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Franklin D. Carson, former ad. mgr. 
of Marshall Field & Co., moves to the 
same position with Glass Container 
Association of America, New York. 
The organization is running news- 
paper and radio campaigns in the Mid 
West, particularly on glass containers 
for beer and milk. United States Ad- 
vertising Corp. is the agency. 

Ralph H. Fahey has resigned as 
v.-p. and sales director of Standard 
Safety Razor Corp. to become a part- 
ner in Davidson, Fahey Co., New 
York. The new firm will handle 
N. Y. distribution of Majestic sun 
goggles, made by Bachmann Bros., Inc. 

Theodore Christianson, former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, and a member of 
Congress for the past four years, has 
been appointed secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. 

A Broughton, who has been with 
Willard Storage Battery Co. for the 
past 10 years, has been appointed ad 
mgr. He serves as asst. s.m. for three 
years and as asst. ad mgr. for a similar 
period. 

W. P. Chute, formerly with Larus 
& Brother, Richmond, has become 
g.s.m. of the recently formed Interna- 
tional Tobacco Co. of America, Louis- 
ville. Edwin J. Helck, former v.-p. 
of Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. heads 
the company. 
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A Railroad Wakes Up to Cash Its 


Dormant Sales Opportunities 


Sales Management has been very sharp in its criticism of the 


railroads for their lack of sales-mindedness. 


Now we hasten 


into print to give full credit where credit is due: In this case 


to the Illinois Central, one road that is discovering that after 


all, its business really isn’t any “different.” 


IP 
Es 
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Even the local day coach passengers get a new deal on Illinois Central trains—and 
I. C.’s passenger revenues go higher and higher. 


66 UT the railroad business, that 
is different. The rules and 
research you apply to other 
businesses ; no, they won't do 

here. We must go ahead, our own 

way, as we have always done.” 

Railroad men have said that a 
thousand times. They said it in the 
fat years, when business was good, and 
they said it in the lean years when 
business was bad. There was no other 
way but their way. 

C. C. Cameron, vice-president in 
charge of traffic, of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad system, began to doubt. 
He thought methods others employed 
might be applied. He had ideas. 
L. A. Downs, president, notably open- 
minded, concurred. Trade-Ways, Inc., 
had made surveys in other industries. 
Employ them? Let them dig? Why 
not? 

R. L. Buckingham, western manager 
of Trade-Ways, Chicago and New 
York, was retained a bit over two years 
ago to make a study of traffic solici- 
tation. Ten men were put out on the 
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survey. They visited 80 cities, traveling 
with the I. C. system’s most experi- 
enced freight solicitors. 

Then they went out, alone, to talk 
with the largest and smallest shippers. 
They made ‘‘cold” calls. They talked 
to friendly men and to men who were 
hard and tough. Some thought the 
railroad solicitors in general, were 
doing a good job. Others said their 
levels were very low. The survey 
lasted two months. 

When they were through they com- 
piled a report. The report went to the 
I. C. executives. They checked and 
rechecked it and in the end it came out 
a freight sales manual—the first that 
any railroad had ever compiled 

Nearly two years have passed since 
the manual was placed in the hands of 
the traffic solicitors. Up to now the 
story has never been told in any pub- 
lication. It has been a closely guarded 
secret. SALES MANAGEMENT was pet- 
mitted recently to check into the 
manual. Mr. Cameron gave the first 
interview on the subject. He said: 


“Frankly, we wanted to get fresh 
viewpoints. The Illinois Central has 
a large organization of freight traffic 
solicitors. There are on-line men and 
off-line men. They are stationed in 
points as far separated as Seattle and 
Tampa; Boston and Los Angeles; 
down in Mexico City. Their job is to 
get business for the road. 

“We wanted to analyze solicitation 
methods; sift the good from the bad; 
find out what was intelligence and 
what was not in railroad freight solici- 
tation. The investigators went into the 
lumber areas, into the oil fields, where 
wheat was grown and where flour was 
made; into the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial sections. 

“Problems, we knew, could not all 
be alike. Shippers of every kind were 
asked what we could do for them. 
How could we better serve them? We 
wanted their viewpoints on many 
things. We wanted a cross-section; 
wanted to know their individual prob- 
lems, how to solve them. 


Bertillon for Prospects 


‘Shippers’ peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies were studied. What type of 
man was the customer? Did the cus- 
tomer understand his own problems as 
applied to the railroads? Could we in- 
form him? How could we meet the 
individual problems; handle the difh- 
cult customer ? 

“Then, when all that was done, how 
could we best get the message over to 
our men? Naturally, as is always the 
case, some of the men—especially the 
older and more skilled—were luke- 
warm. They thought all this might be 
well enough for the young fellow, just 
breaking in, but for them, well, they 
knew. 

“The answer is that now, after 
nearly two years of trial, many of our 
older men who doubted at first are 
among the best supporters of the 
whole idea. 

“The manuals were distributed early 
in 1935. Then followed a carefully 
conducted course. Meetings were 
called in various areas. Classes were 
held. Selected leaders were given what 
we call leaders’ guides. The meetings 
were scheduled in working hours. The 
men were paid, and allowed expenses, 
while being taught. It was all as much 
a part of the work as any other job.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


—for EVERY MARKETING ,ORGANIZATION 
—for EVERY SALES and ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


~ aa For the last month, from down the hall, there has come a constant, metallic 
—_ clatter—not unlike the noise from a busy plant. It comes from the intelligent 
fingers and the machines of the comptometer operators making the final compilations of the 
3,076 County and the 914 City evaluations for our 8th ANNUAL SURVEY OF BUYING 
b I POW ER—SALES MANAGEMENT'S contribution toward more accurate placement of sales 
and advertising effort. 


This year every subscriber will have new and exclusive figures in his Annual Survey Number. 


it Answers These “What” and “Where” Questions 


a. Where are the best counties as measured by upturn in retail sales? 
b. Where are living standards highest as measured by passenger car registrations and income 
tax returns? ! 
c. In what counties are sales above the state (or national) figures? 
d. What were 1936 retail sales in every trading area? 
e. New automobile sales are a measure of what other products may expect; how do counties 
compare in their upturn of car sales, 1936 with 1935? 
f. How much spending money is available in each of the 3,076 counties? 
g. What are your potentials per county? How should you break down your 
estimated national sales by states, counties and trading areas? 
h. What percentage of your total advertising appropriation should go to county 
A or Trading Area XYZ? 


And it's all in one volume—in one compact, handy-sized issue of 
the magazine—ready for instant, ready reference. . . . If you or 


your organization will need extra copies we suggest that you have 
us reserve whatever quantity you'll need, for mailing to you on date 
of issue. 


as be 


APRIL 10, 1937 $1.00 A COPY 


SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


The SM reporter was permitted to 
look into the manual. He found 
whole chapters written about points 
which were set off in italics. One dis- 
cussed the subject of complaints. 
These were summarized: 

1. ‘Welcome the complaint. 

2. Get the facts. 

3. Insure decisive action. 

1. Turn the complaint into a strong 
selling point. 

If the shipper shows hostility: 

1. You must show him you desire to 
understand his complaint fully. 

2. You must indicate by your ques- 
tioning that you intend to do some- 
thing about it. 

3. By getting him to give you the real 
facts you give him time to cool off. 

4. When the real facts are out in the 

open the complaint will usually 
appear to be less serious to him 
than his anger indicates. 

Attitude and approach: 

Don't retreat under fire. 

Don't argue. 

Answer briefly. 

Swing at once into strong selling. 


> why 


To Beat Competition: 


Meeting competitive solicitation: 

1. Don't introduce the subject of 
competition. 

2. Avoid “knocking.” 

3. Focus on the advantage of using 
your road. 

4. Capitalize on your service. 

The successful solicitor: 

Usually has a complete file of every 

shipper he has ever contacted in 

his territory. 
2. Keeps a current tickler file. 

Four big possibilities in every call: 
1. To uncover and solicit immediate 
business moving or about to move. 
To meet requests for service. 

To increase your knowledge of the 

shipper’s business and of his trans- 

portation problems and needs. 

4. To uncover and act upon oppor- 
tunities for voluntary service. 

The first principle of freight solici- 
tation: 

Your most productive time is the 
time that you spend in actual contact, 
face-to-face with your shipper. 

The freight solicitor, in the manual, 
is told that there are types of shippers 
who are special problems in them- 
selves. These, too, are listed: 


1. The shipper who knows it all. 

2. The shipper who won't talk. 

3. The shipper who promises too 
readily. 

4. The shipper who is unreasonably 
exacting. 

5. The shipper who doesn’t know 
what it’s all about. 
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All of the above facts, conditions 
and situations, for the purpose of this 


article are summarized in the least 
possible space. The point is that the 
manual is a book, 192 pages, tele- 
graphic in brevity, bound in strong 
leather, going into detail that cannot 
be set down here. 

The purpose of this article is to give 
a quick idea of what the manual is, its 
object, and how it is used. It may be 
well, too, to point out briefly why the 
railroads a few years ago came to face 
new problems of shipping and com- 
petition. It started just about January 
1, 1930. It was a depression baby. 

When the depression swept down 
upon business like a blast out of 
Medicine Hat, freezing the wheels of 
industry and congealing the traffic 
business, there came a situation where 
it was every man for himself. Until 
that hour solicitation had never been 
a major problem with the rail lines. 
Now, suddenly, it was. 

Men who had always been able to 
hold jobs were without them. First a 
few, then more and more of them, 
began to buy trucks; often second- 
hand trucks. They set themselves up 
in the trucking business, many times 
on their savings or money borrowed 
from relatives. 

With many it was go to trucking or 
get on the relief rolls. Shortly they 
began to cut rates. They were fighting 
for hamburger money. Nothing was 
put aside for wear-outs. Future was 
out. It was get money or you don’t 
eat. They literally shot craps for busi- 
ness. It went to the lowest bidder. 
Demoralization was everywhere. 


Early °30’s Dealt Hard Blow 


Conditions like that struck at the 
very vitals of the railroads. Their rates 
were fixed. Law could not be violated. 
Penalties were extreme if they were. 
And don’t forget the barge lines with 
their 20% differential. 

Time meant less to shippers than 
ever before. They'd sacrifice time to 
save pennies. The old freight solici- 
tors were up against conditions they'd 
never faced before. Many were stopped 
in their tracks. The situation de- 
manded complete readjustment. 

That’s why, in a word, that Presi- 
dent Downs and Vice-President 
Cameron of the I, C. system came to 
gtasp at something new and reached 
out to other industries to borrow what 
they might have that would help them. 

It was a rather shattering thought, at 
first, and they could not be quite sure 
that it would work. But, before long, 
they began to feel that there was real 
good in it. Nor did it end with solici- 
tation methods. Out of it came this: 


- 


A. The Illinois Central system was 
the first to institute pick-up and deliv- 
ery service. It announced that it would 
come to your home or shop for freight 
and deliver it to the consignee. 

B. Freights were speeded up. Fast 
service was a selling point. Some I. C. 
freights now run on passenger sched- 
ules. 

Because of the open-mindedness 
and fresh viewpoints of the I. C. ex- 
ecutives, forward steps have been 
taken in other departments. Even local 
passenger coaches are being remodeled 
and redecorated. Professional decor- 
ators supervise the jobs. Old toilets 
(the veteran day coach traveler has all 
too good a memory of them in the 
past) have become as modern as those 
in the Pullmans. Tray meals at low 
cost are served in the coaches. Water 
glistens in glass containers. 

That is sales talk for those who go 
out to get passenger business for the 
I. C. It is a talking point for advertise- 
ments. It is not overlooked in the 
mailing pieces. These things come 
from asking the traveling public: 

“What must we do to get you to 
travel on the railroad?” 


Diagnosis Now Possible 


But back to the ‘Manual of Freight 
Traffic Solicitation.” Mr. Cameron 
summarized it as follows: 

“It means, especially, a great deal to 
the new man. It makes inheritable the 
knowledge and experiences of the best 
men we have. The man coming up 
can learn the methods of the man who 
is up without experiencing them. It 
can save him a vast amount of time in 
learning and many headaches. 

“It has helped men to become diag- 
nosticians of problems. I know that 
many of our men, when they run up 
against something stiff during the day, 
sit down at night with their manual 
and go into it to find out if it has the 
answer. 

“We went outside of our organiza- 
tion to get the work done for a 
number of reasons. One was that ex- 
ecutives are mot schoolmasters to 
begin with. Another is that they have 
so much business to do, and so many 
things to think of, that they didn’t 
have time to do the work we wanted 
done. 

“We are now carrying it still 
further. We have entered into an 
arrangement with the University of 
Illinois to prepare further studies, in 
their own way, to get even more fresh 
viewpoints and skillfully prepared text 
matter. It looks as if they, too, are 
doing a good job.” 

It may be something new in rail- 
roading. 
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A Business Paper Advertisement W rites Home 


—— 


Dear Boss: 
This is me, and a rock drill. I'm on the left!) 


It could have been me and a Compressor, or a Hoist, or a Blower 
just as well. ‘ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL' makes you puddies 
of ‘em all. But p | picked a drill for a special reason. One 
that lines up to 4 gnat's eyelash with the job the paper does 
itself - Penetration. 


The rock drill has made big construction jobs ana modern mining 
economy possible. It starts at the top, or vice versa, and 

keeps going yntil it gets through. That's exactly what "E. & u. J." 
does: it Penetrates. Boss. We don't miss 4 single bit who 

has influence in buying: This paper is the real printed pal 

of lonesome gents in far-off places, Boss. They tell me that 
engineers have depended on it for over 70 years: Golly! 


This penetration is wearing on me, personally, Boss, but it sure 
gets the business. They all lean on this paper because it keeps 
‘em up to date on research and practice, from Africa to the Arctic 
circle. They're what you might term "Trained Readers." Got 
started in school and have kept the habit, poss. Also, "E, & M. J- 
metal prices” are the standards on which ores and metals are 
pought and sold in the U. . = 


That's why the picture above, BOSss- We both Penetrate where the 
prospects assay richest. And we both come through — hey, Boss? 


3 Telhu 


p. Ss. When the next appropriation comes Up, don't for- 
get that McGraw-Hill is giving you this terrific penetra- 
tion fo fraction of a cent 4 call, will you? 

Or the fact that ‘pe. & M. J." 18 0 e of 24 
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With Business Papers 
You Can Pick 
Your Own Audience 


Maximum Flexibility in Selection of. Markets 


Cs RE LE Ts ome 


By using business papers you can strike with telling 
effect at industry groups or functional groups, — 
or both. 

For instance, you can pick a specific industry, like 
mining, and cover it from president to pit-boss, with 
an industry paper like ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL. On the other hand, you may want to reach 
an entire group, like executives, throughout all in- 
dustry. Or perhaps it’s design engineers that you 
want. Then you would use BUSINESS WEEK for the 
former, Or PRODUCT ENGINEERING for the latter. 


That's what is meant by business paper flexsbility. 


Only business papers offer this double-barreled Op- 


portunity to advertisers. 


McGraw-Hill papers have pre-sifted the market 
in 24 major fields of business and industry. They 
have segregated the readers into industry groups and 
job groups, and have automatically eliminated non- 
readers, by A.B.C. standards of paid circulation. 
McGraw-Hill papers, therefore, permit you to “call 
your shots’’ for the coverage which is most important 
to you — thereby assuring you of maximum results 


for your advertising dollar. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


“W here your dadvertisin g dollar goes to work ... vot to waste” 


American Machinist 
Aviation 


Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Construction Methods and 
Equipment 

Electrical Contracting 

Electrical Merchandising 


Bus Transportation 
Business Week 
Coal Age 


Electronics 


Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory Management and Power 
Maintenance Product Engineering 

Radio Retailing 

Textile World 


Transit Journal 


Food Industries 
Metal and Mineral Markets 
Mill Supplies 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MARCH 15, 1937 
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Troy is a compact 
“AN MARKET 
Within a 4-Mile Radius of 
Troy’s shopping district 


I'THIN a 4-mile radius of Troy’s shopping 
district lie Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes and 
Waterford. All are within Troy’s local bus fare lim- 
its, its local telephone territory, its A. B. C. City 
Zone. 


Thus Troy is a compact market of 119,324 per- 


sons, presenting an exceptional low-cost opportu- 
nity for testing, for sales, for profit. Troy’s sole 
dailies—The Record Newspapers—give blanket cov- 
erage of this productive audience at only 10c a line. 


Troy is the Empire State’s lowest cost “A” market. 
NET PAID CIRCULA- 
1,918 COPIES DAILY, SEPT. 
936, A. B. C. AUDIT 


THE RECORD Newspapers 


THE TROY RECORD ° 
Morning 


THE TIMES RECORD 


Evening 
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Keedoozle, Electrical Store. 
Makes Memphis Debut 
(Continued from page 520) 


When the customer previously 
poked the rod in the various holes, 
an electrical contact was set up be- 
hind the shelving. There, stretching 
up to the roof, are storage bins, con- 
nected by wire with the holes. Each 
storage bin contains a dozen cans of 
soup, a dozen bottles of ketchup, etc. 
The customer saw a sample of what 
she wanted and punched her rod. 
When the cashier punches the master 
hole, the contact causes one can or one 
bottle to drop down from the storage 
bin onto a heavily padded rubber 
conveyor belt. This belt carries the 
goods to the cashier. 

As the goods drop from the bin 
onto the conveyor belt another elec- 
trical impulse is recorded—this time 
on an automatic adding machine. Each 
bin has a price synchronized with the 
adding machine. As each item drops 
out of the bin, a figure appears on 
the adding machine beside the cashier, 
which the customer can see. By the 
time the machine adds up the sum, 
the goods have appeared by the side 
of the cashier at the end of the con 
veyor belt. 

Scales are available for the cus- 
tomer to weigh everything. She can 
then let a boy sack the goods and bring 
them out to her car if she wishes to. 


Little Loss, Large Savings 


All meats and perishable vegetables 
are kept in refrigerator cases. Meats 
are cut to standardized sizes and a wide 
choice is available. Because there will 
be little loss of vegetables and meats 
due to handling and shrinkage and 
because theft will be cut down, Mr. 
Saunders estimates he will be able to 
save 5% on store operation right 
there. He expects to do $1,000,000 
worth of business before next March. 

Total number of employes is es- 
timated to be 12 in the average size 
store: Two cashiers, two floormen to 
show people how to operate the holes, 
and eight behind the scenes to keep 
the bins filled. An automatic flag, 
also run by electricity, warns the stock 
boys when to fill up the bins. 

Mr. Saunders manufactures the 
necessary electrical equipment in his 
own factory in Memphis, and plans to 
begin mass production of units soon. 
He plans to keep only the Memphis 
store for himself and sell franchises 
over the country, as he has already 
done in Chicago and St. Louis. He 
declares that before Fall, Keedoozle 
will be a national chain. 
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| YEARS 


+ @ This year, the National Process Company reaches its 25th Anniver- 


sary. With more business than ever before. With better equipment 
| : than ever before. With a clientele that is virtually a Blue Book of 
American industry. With 25 per cent of our business still coming 


from firms that have been our customers all these 25 years. 


It is gratifying to believe that honest, intelligent service to our 


customers has made us fit for this survival, and we are grateful to 


our many friends for helping us to grow and prosper. Not the least 
of our satisfaction in this quarter-century of progress comes from 
the knowledge that we have made some slight contribution to the 


art of fine lithography. 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY we, ces 


TIME and the PRINTING of SILVER 


“‘Bloodhounding a Big Intangible”, is the title 
of a survey recently printed by the National a 
Process Company for TIME. It has been called 


a sales manager’s dream of a knock-out sales 


presentation in type”’. 
We thought it was a swell job, too. 


A bloodhound and a band of silver wend their 
way together through these pages toward a 
successful conclusion. The silver adds a spicy 
touch of smartness to velvety black and tan 


and red as “Offset by National’. 


Reproduced by courtesy of TIME, Inc. 


In 1929 seven thousand admen, keen stu- 
dents of publication values, yoted TiME their 
favorite magazine heralding a deluge of 
such votes to come. Just as six-year-old TIME 
attained a quarter of a million circulation 
and a million dollars in ad-revenues, along 
came the stock market crash, panic, the No. 1 
depression of modern times 


One hundred and fifty weeks of depression 
showed that Time’s formula was depression - 
proof. Circulation gained during these years 
at the rate of a thousand a week, and in 1932 
Time, alone among all major magazines, had 
bigger ad-revenues than in 1929. By this time 
commercidlly important groups of men and 
women in all walks of life were voting TIME 
their one favorite magazine, depending upon 
it for full and accurate information. Time 
became, for increasing thousands, the prime 
U. S. news authority. 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, wwe. 


Costume Jewelry Now a Big-Time 
Industry; Plastic Makers Profit 


BY 
ETNA M. 
KELLEY 


From Paris comes the 
trend toward “fruit” 
jewelry, executed in 
colorful plastics. Thi- 
ensemble — clip, pin, 
necklace and bracelet 
made of bubble beads 
clusters—will provide 
the color accents for 
many a smart dress 
this Spring. 


For the company that can keep pace with style trends and 


yroduce vood designs. the ever-growing appetite of women 
| tw) oD tw) 


for sports and day-time jewelry of low cost is offering a more 


and more lucrative market. 


T may be that the boom in novelty 

and costume jewelry was inevi- 

table. Fashions in women’s 

dresses have been favorable to 
this trend: Simple lines and the ab- 
sence of lace, ruffles and trimming— 
these were factors in bringing about 
the acceptance of jewelry as a neces- 
sary form of ornamentation. But the 
department stores, deserve the lion's 
share of the credit for their pioneer 
work in merchandising novelty jewelry, 
to which, formerly, the stigma “‘imita- 
tion’’ jewelry had been attached. 

That pioneer work has paid good 
dividends, as is proved by a compari- 
son of the tiny areas they used to 
devote to their jewelry departments 
and the hundreds of feet of floor space 
which the up-to-date metropolitan store 
now devotes to jewelry. And with 
right good will, too, for jewelry is a 
high-profit item, and it dresses up the 
main floor and gives it tone. Also in 
its favor is the fact that it may be sold 
in several departments. 

The scarf pin or clip is a “natural” 
in the scarf section. Necklaces may 
be displayed and sold in the neckwear 
division. Children’s jewelry is now 
sold both in the regular jewelry de- 
partment and in the children’s wear 
section. Incidentally, modern young- 
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sters are not only jewelry-conscious, 
but, like their mothers and big sisters, 
they consider jewelry as a fashion item. 
Good sellers now are the Quint and 
Jane Withers items, but the Shirley 
Temple trade-mark still leads in this 
field. 

Living as we do in an age of in- 
dustrial research, it is not surprising 
that modern jewelry makers are ex- 
perimenting with many types of ma- 
terial. They have abandoned the cen- 
tury-old doctrine that a// jewelry must 
be made of precious stones and met- 
als, and are using dozens of materials, 
such as wood, leather, and even milk 
(casein, in the plastics family.) At 
this writing, women are wearing metal 
jewelry; they always do in the Win- 
tertime. But they're also wearing 
painted wooden bracelets and neck- 
laces, in the Tyrolean and Dalmatian 
vogues. Dalmatian accessories are 
especially popular; the trend started 
last summer when Edward VIII vis- 
ited Jugoslavia; his abdication has not 
lessened this fashion influence in the 
slightest degree. For winter sports, 
leather jewelry is the fad of the mo- 
ment. Wearing it, the amateur skier 
takes her tumbles without harming 
herself or her adornment. an 

The most sensational development 


in the jewelry industry during the last 
decade has been the discovery of the 
adaptability of plastics in the produc- 
tion of jewelry. In skimming through 
the files of the magazine Modern Plas- 
tics, we find the oft-recurring state- 
ment: "70% of the costume jewelry 
sold in Spring and Summer is made 
of cast phenolics.” This figure, of 
course, does not include the compara- 
tively large quantity of cellulose ace- 
tate products, made of the modern ver- 
sion of Celluloid. 

At one time a large proportion of 
the output of the Celluloid Corp. of 
America went into jewelry. The per- 
centage is now not more than 10%. 
This does not mean, however, that 
less Celluloid jewelry is being made. 
It means, rather, that the Celluloid 
Corp. has found many new industrial 
uses for its products. 

Celluloid, sometimes called the 
“grand-daddy” of ‘em all,” is a ther- 
moplastic material, and was first used 
in making jewelry about 25 years ago. 
George F. Berkander of Providence, 
R. I., was at that time engaged in 
making Celluloid combs and barrettes. 
Seeing that their vogue was declining 
because of the changing fashions in 
hairdressing, he began to experiment 
in making Celluloid bar-pins. 


The Rise of Celluloid 


It was difficult at first. The Cellu- 
loid could not be soldered to the metal 
pins. New cements were required 
for setting the stones in the Cellu- 
loid. And after the pins were made, 
buyers were cool to them. At last, 
Berg Brothers in New York ordered 
three gross; the order was repeated 
a couple of days later, and again, in 
quick succession, seven or eight times. 
Finally the firm ordered 58 gross in 
one lot, and Celluloid jewelry was 
here to stay. The first pins retailed 
at $1 _ but Berkander soon began 
to produce them for the chain stores, 
where they were sold at lower figures. 
Brooches, earrings, bracelets, followed 
the bar-pins; and then, the Peter Pan 
fountain pen, made for Saltz Brothers 
in New York. 

Still active, Mr. Berkander now em- 
ploys hundreds of craftsmen who 
make millions of Celluloid and ace- 
tate novelties for chain and depart- 


“ment” stores. The company’s policies, 


he says, are guided by style. In a re- 
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M. J. Evans, Chairman 
of the Board. 


', H. Evans. President and 
easurer, Evans Associates, 
c., Chicago, handled the 
impaign described here. 


» 


K. V. Reed, Copy Di- 
rector, has supervised 
this agency’s campaigns 
for over 300 products. 


@A trade or industry is a family circle. By their 
cOmimon interests members are set apart from 
“outgiders.'’ The manufacturer, even though he 
sells Ge: or a dozen industries, does not originally 
belong tésany of the individual circles::Sellers are 
outsiders .“Smust identify themselves before each 
trade group..-Mustewin- a favorable footing. 
Major complication is that both corporations and 
trades.are*@bStract, impersonal, cannot meet each 


etter man-to-man. 


Most practical footing ever discovered is in the 
pages of business papers, as advertiser-to-reader. 


Magazines of the trade offer a sort of family 
table as a meeting place. The manufacturer may 
sit with prospective customers, intimately, as if he 
had broken bread with them. Regular appearance 
in the circle gives him recognition, acceptance, 
familiarity, as one of the family. He may use this 
established position to inform and influence the 
thought of the group. Regular appearance of the 
company’s advertisements in the same business 
papers produces precisely that result. 


This is a special value. Its influence is positively 
traceable. (As a case in point, see the Evans 
Associates case study opposite.) 


EVANS ASSOCIATES, INC., of Chicago, serves a score of 
manufacturers, each oufstanding in his respective indus- 
tries (family circles)—each relying on this agency for 
one or more of his services — Marketing — Management 
— Sales Promotion — Advertising. 


No. 7 


A series of discussions of 
TYPICAL JOBS GOOD 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
New York 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
Chicago 
CHEMICAL & METAL- 
LURGICAL ENGINEERING 
New York 
COAL AGE 
New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
New York 
FOUNDRY 
Cleveland 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
New York 
THE IRON AGE 
New York ; 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE 
New York 
LAUNDRY AGE 
New York 
MACHINE DESIGN 
Cleveland 
MACHINERY 
New York 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS 
Cleveland 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Chicago 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
Chicago 
POWER 
New York -°- 
RAILWAY AGE 
New York 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
New York 
STEEL 
Cleveland 


cent issuc ol Modern Plastics he Wills 
juoted as follows 
If it suddenly became the style for 


ris to 


would jump 


bracelets, we 
into the market and sup 
1931, when everyone 
Was practicing strict economy, we dis 
overed that girls wanted bracelets 
hat were ine xpensive. We had a run 
of these bracelets and made more than 
We used 


nearly three tons of plastic materials 


wear ankle 


ply them In 


thousand gross a day. 


1 day 


y on this item alone. We made 
nearly half as many earrings during 


this time, and by the time bracelets 
were on the wane we 
were well on our way with new lines. 

Just give us a definite style trend 
ind we will take chances on business 
We will put people to work on it, 
ind while 


times slow 


ind earrings 


novelties are some- 
in getting started, the first 
thing we know we are swamped with 
orders. If the trend is there, there 
is no need to worry about sales.”’ 


SUC h 


News Events Make Jewelry 


When Lindbergh made his historic 
Hight to France, Berkander workers 
were busily engaged in turning out 
Lindbergh jewelry, which was ready 
for the market almost as soon as the 
flyer landed. When acetate flowers 
came in, the Berkander firm employed 
500 additional girls to make them, at 
first as ornaments on barpins, and later 
as boutonnieres and for other jewelry 
items. 


In jewelry-making, the de J/uxe 
member of the plastics family is 
American Catalin Corp.'s product 


‘catalin,” one of the cast phenolics. 
The term cast is used to distinguish 
these materials from the molded plas- 
Molds, because of their cost, are 
used mainly in the manufacture of 
standardized items. For making nov- 
elty jewelry, which changes with each 
season's fashions molds would not be 
practicable. 

In those seasons when color is of 
much fashion significance, catalin is 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
jewelry products. Indeed, in a good 
catalin season, it is sometimes said 
that 70% of the costume jewelry sold 
in America is of this material. Since 
it can be handled like wood or metal, 
it lends itself to such operations as 
turning, drilling, filing, and engrav- 
ing. It comes in standard sheets and 
rods which can be sliced off into small 
sections for individual pieces of jew- 
elry. 

Much of its popularity is the result 
of the wide range of pastel shades 
in which it can be produced, thus sat- 
isfying fashion’s stern dictum that ac- 
cessories must match to the exact 
shade and not in the old hit-or-miss 
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manner. There is an increasing de- 
mand tor jewelry in fabric colors; 
catalin satishes that demand. A favo 
rite material for evening-wear jewelry 
is prystal, a catalin product clear as 
crystal, lighter than glass, and chip- 
proof; it provides an ideal setting for 
rhinestones. 

There are many success stories be- 
hind the sale of individual catalin 
products, all the more amazing because 
the vogue for most novelty jewelry 
items is short-lived. In one short 
Summer season, for example, a whole- 
saler sold 10,000 dozen hand-pierced 
catalin bracelets, retailing at one dol- 
lar each. Nat Levy & Co. of New 
York have in the last six months sold 
many hundreds of gross of their pat- 
ented pin, the Sta-Set, which, because 
of its spring clip and dividing front, 
is a particularly good fastener for 
scarves and draperies of all sorts. 
Unlike most novelty items, this one 
promises to endure, at least as long as 
the present vogue for scarves lasts. 
It is more popular now than when it 
was first put on the market. The in- 
terest which the American Catalin 
Corp. takes in this novel treatment of 
catalin is evinced by a full-page ad- 
vertisement featuring the Sta-Set pin, 
which that company has inserted in 
the current issue of Dress Accessories. 


Catalin Corp. Promotes 


The striking progress made by 
catalin in the plastic jewelry field is 
no doubt largely due to the aggres- 
sive merchandising policies of the 
American Catalin Corp. An example 
of this attitude is the firm’s advertis- 
ing of Sta-Set and other similar items 
to the trade. ‘‘Such advertising helps 
the distributor, of course,” said D. K. 
Bancroft of that company. “But it 
helps us, too. By featuring finished 
products in our advertisements, we 
show manufacturers what can be done 
with catalin.”’ 

Wholesalers and distributors have 
been active, too, in helping to pro- 
mote retail sales of novelty jewelry. 
A large and well-established whole- 
saler and importer, prominent in this 
field for 30 years, is Cohn & Rosen- 
berger, Inc. Through its aggressive 
policies and adaptability to fashion re- 
quirements, this company has built up 
an enormous business in jewelry, both 
metal and plastics, and ranging in 
price from low figures to prices which 
compete with the precious jewelry 
market. 

Cohn & Rosenberger, Inc., own the 
patent for Signagrams, buttons with 
initials that snap into a standard blank. 
Another of their products is the Coro- 
gram, a marcasite pin consisting of a 
standard outer frame, circle or square, 


- 


The catalin Sta-Set pin which fastens this 
searf has sold by the hundreds of gross in 
the last six months, and has not yet 
reached a peak in sales. Retailers like it 
because it can be displayed in many de- 
partments, and because its makers furnish 
them with clever counter cards on which 
it can be shown to best advantage. 


into which individual marcasite ini- 
tials may be attached. These retail at 
from $5 to $10 apiece, but because 
they look as though they were made to 
order for the wearer, they give the 
impression of being much more costly 
than they are. This company sells a 
large quantity of “charm” items, pins, 
bracelets, necklaces, etc., to which are 
appended, according to the customer’s 
taste, tiny drums, dogs, top-hats, or 
other figures; or, in many instances, 
tiny metal letters which spell the wear- 
ers name. These ‘‘jingle’’ items, so- 
called because they make a sound, have 
been very popular during the past sea- 
son, 

Through a weekly letter issued to 
their customers, Cohn & Rosenberger 
inform buyers of best sellers in their 
line during the previous week. ‘It’s 
a useful service to buyers,” said M. 
Robinson of that organization. “For 
instance, crosses are always good be- 


(Continued on page 583) 
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NEWS? OF COURSE IT IS! 


Mill & Factory’s “subscription men” are the salesmen of the 
nation’s active industrial machinery and supply distributors. They 
“pay the publisher,” ordering a personal copy of Mill & Factory 
for each known buying factor in the plants they serve. 


And do they know their buying factors! They’re in almost 
daily touch with them . . . When a new man appears in a key 
buying position, they immediately flash a subscription order. 
Quickly request a change when he moves, or a cancellation if 
personnel shifts take the reins of buying from his hands. 


When you place your advertisements in a publication as good 
as Mill & Factory, and put it right on the desks of men who in- 
fluence buying, you have a combination that’s hard to beat for 
selling industry. 


eee i. N 
A See ov e@¢t-weaeet..Pubiicati.on 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street; CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Pexsonal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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NUDISTS! 


Even Fiit help this chap, 
now that he's been bitten by Nudis 
Salescontessus, the bug that bites 


won't 


nudists. 
sell, and that's what happens when the 
Nudist Sales Contest is working on 


your sales force. 


If you gotta sell, you gotta | 


Perhaps you don't need anything of | 


the sort. 
your cards. But if you think you could 


If so, pass and throw down 


use a few more sales, chip in with an 
We'll 


show you how to put new life into 


inquiry and see what happens. 
every one of your salesmen who's fit 
to sprint. 


Of course, a request by mail will do, 
but it's easy and cheap to wire, and 


you get action just that much sooner! 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 


SALESMEN! 


Z 

Fill a a 
IW LO your 
letterhead 
and mailt 


“HAHN- 
RODENBUR 


COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 
*ILLINOISs 
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A Check List for Proposed 


Price Control Plans 


(Juestions manufacturers should answer before we try to 


legislate a new NRA or — once it is law — administer it. 


BY F. 


STIRLING WILSON 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


N view of the various proposals 

for new and additional legisla- 

tion tending to price control in 

its various forms, and in view of 
the debates raging over what has been 
the actual result of legislation of this 
type when and where it has been put 
into effect, it is enlightening to ex- 
amine the report of the President's 
Committee of Industrial Analysis on 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, especially that part of it which 
deals with NRA experience in the 
fields of minimum price control and 
price filing. 

This report, which contains remark- 
ably few arbitrary or didactic state- 
ments, nevertheless does state some 
conclusions which may be accepted as 
definite. However, its greatest value 
lies in the fact that it emphasizes the 
meagerness of knowledge of a fixed 
and scientific nature which is avail- 
able on price control as a result of 
NRA experience. It suggests a myriad 
of questions of a most searching na- 
ture, and these questions must be 
posed and answered, to some extent 
at least, before we can with confi- 
dence legislate on the subject of price 
control or administer such legislation 
when and if passed. 

It is the purpose of this check list 
to ask these questions—and to leave 
them unanswered, answers being im- 
possible at this time, but to suggest 
that they contain all the elements of 
success or failure for future policies 
of price control, whether govern- 
mental or non-governmental. ‘ 

First, it is well to repeat the un- 
equivocal statement of the committee 
in its report that, in general, the price 
controls of NRA were thought to be 
a failure, and that the social gains of 
price fixing were less valuable than 
those of price flexibility. Having 
stated that much, let us present our 
check list of questions on Minimum 
Price Provisions, which are still un- 
solved in NRA experience: 

1. In prohibiting sales below cost, what 
elements should be included in cost? 
Should research and sales expense be 
included ? 

3. Should materials be charged at cost or 


replacement value, whichever is lower? 
4. Will shrinking volume of sales in- 


nN 


crease overhead charges per unit? 

5. Should mark-up be arbitrary or based 
on industry averages? 

6. Can flexibility be introduced to per- 

mit differentials between advertised 

and non-advertised products? 

How can equalization or absorption of 

freight differences to meet competi- 

tion be reconciled with F.O.B. factory 
prices? 

8. How can relative prices for different 
enterprises, and within the same en- 
terprise for various products, custom- 
ers and localities, be set without dis- 
turbing existing competitive balances? 

9. How can price concessions be pre- 
vented? (Author's note: By the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act?) 

10. If minimum price provisions could not 
be enforced under the codes, can 
they be enforced by existing legisla- 
tion? 

11. Should “loss leader” prohibitions for- 
bid sales at a loss, or below merchan- 
dise cost, or below “customary” price, 
or below the manufacturer's wholesale 
list price? 

12. Can free deals and rebates be pre- 
vented as means of permitting loss 
leaders ? 

13. Will effective prevention of loss 
leader sales promote private brands? 

14. Do loss limitations injure the con- 
sumer? 

15. Are emergency price controls for lim- 
ited periods of time enforceable? 

16. Do emergency price controls tend to 
force all prices down to the minimum? 

17. How can speculation be prevented in 
production and price policies as to 
the next development of law and ad- 
ministration ? 

18. Can changes in code regulations take 
the place of changes in supply and 
demand ? 

19. What is the effect of minimum prices 
as to inducing customers to buy with- 
out delay? 

20. As to the reopening of closed plants 
and invasion of the industry by new 
concerns ? 

21. If manufacturing prices are controlled, 

is the strain of price competition 

thrown on distributors ? 

If distributing prices are controlled, 

is the strain thrown on the manutfac- 

turers? 


tN 
tN 


Price Filing 

In the matter of price filing under 
NRA, the committee apparently was 
satisfied that price filing systems did 
not necessarily raise and maintain the 
level of prices, and in some cases, on 
the other hand, they acted to lower 
prices severely. Price filing systems 
did not reduce or abolish discrimina- 
tion, but they did tend to make terms 
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of sale uniform. The desire to use 
price filing systems for purposes of 
price control was widespread. 

Price filing cannot be informative, 
the committee found, unless the prod- 
ucts upon which prices are filed can 
be readily identified, and unless the 
significance of terms of sale is under- 
stood. In general, the clearest gain 
from price filing, the committee con- 
cludes, lay in the light shed on terms 
of sale. 

With these few definite conclusions 
we are ready to list the questions on 
price filing which have yet to be an- 
swered satisfactorily: 


WIN MEDALS FOR BEAUTY anil UTILITY 23. Shall prices filed be those actually 


charged in completed transactions or 
those currently quoted for sales not 


yet made? 
. . . - . . . , 4 . 
ECAUSE they combine the qualities of beauty and utility in 24. Shall filed prices be adhered to until 
bi ites, os new filings become effective, and shall 
the most effective degree the Larsen Fruit Cake Box and the there be “waiting periods?” 
Remington Arms Cutlery Box (shown above) won medals at the 25. Does price filing increase the force of 
; ie care ; competition as a result of the greater 
. ] —— » —. 
ecent All-America Package Competition. Beetle is ideal for such amount of information available on 
purposes, not only because it offers such a wide variety of attrac- prices? 
; Ms 7 26. Must price filin s inevi 
tive colors and is easy to mold, but because it gives packages a wo ing systems inevitably 


tend to control prices? 
n . ae ” . . . 
lasting value. Customers want them “to have and to hold”. 27. Is uniformity of bids a necessary con- 


Readers interested in more information are invited to write comitant of price filing? (The com- 

ees ; ; mittee found many tied bids on gov- 

Beetle Products Division of American Cyanamid Company, ernment contracts under price filing.) 

36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 28. What remedy can be devised for fail- 

? ure to file prices, and for direct or 
indirect evasion of prices filed? 

29. How can distributors be forced to 
observe the manufacturer’s filed prices 

- ccna eo without extending manufacturers’ con- 

MTT N ITT WA ii| | trol over distributors and without 
NA IAL control of resale prices? 

\ | 30. How can injury be avoided to price- 
filing manufacturers from manufactur- 
ers of substitute products? 

31. Will product classification and identi- 
fication prevent evasion of filed prices 
through substitution of products of 
different quality? 

32. How can the integrated manufacturer, 
who controls his distribution be pre- 
vented from filing false prices and ad- 
justing his manufacturing profit or 
loss through the books of the con- 
trolled distributive enterprise? 

33. Should minimum prices or market 
prices be filed? 

34. Should items of sale be filed as well 
as prices? 

35. Should classification of customers be 
filed if prices vary from one class to 
another? 

36. In the case of goods sold on long- 
term contract must customers names be 
filed as well as terms? ; 

37. What type of agency should admin- 
ister price filing—trade association, in- 
dependent managerial concern, certi- 
fied public accountant, code authority, 
etc? 


Oy, | 38 How should cost of fling and dis 
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This, hid OF GOSSIP 
1S A GOOD THING 


Traveland is all a-buzz with nice __tion to little comfort details’. . . 
gossip about The Stevens! Travel- ‘Always a perfect room selection 
ers, wise in living, tell about the from modest singles to sumptuous 
world of ease and comfort found at __suites’’. . . “Biggest bargain in liv- 
this largest hotel in all the world. ing’’. These are the things they say. 


“Located ideally—in the business Come toThe Stevens, see for your- 
district yet on the Park and Lake, _ self. You'll thank thiskind of gossip. 
removed from congested traffic’... You'll find the satisfying comfort 
“The kind of welcome that makes which has made The Stevens 
you feel at home”... “Rare atten- Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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tributing prices be charged? 

39. Should prices be disseminated to all 
members of the industry or only to 
those who file? 

Although admittedly there are no 
categorical answers to these questions, 
they indicate clearly the difficulties 
which were largely unforeseen before 
the era of NRA, but which should 
now be faced intelligently in consid- 
ROOM with BATH $2.50 UP | ering further legislation. 
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Hardman, Peck’s Tiny 
Minipiano Goes Big in 
All Income Classes 


6 HERE are more Minipianos 
being purchased today than 
any other single piano in the 
world,” claim Hardman, Peck 

& Co., American manufacturers of the 

smali upright piano that is celebrating 

its first American birthday this month. 

Quality and convenience, brought 

down to the low price level, spell the 

Minipiano’s story of phenomenal ac- 

ceptance in this country during the 

past 12 months. And the story is 
adding chapters every day. 

Hardman, Peck bought the rights 
from Eavestaff & Sons, Ltd., London, 
last Spring for the exclusive produc- 
tion of the Minipiano in the United 
States, Central America and South 
America, with the exception of Ar- 
gentina. Then to the musical-minded 
portion of the American public they 
started out to sell an instrument that 
for 12 years had been part and 
of the piano manufacturing 

usiness in England, Sweden and 
other European countries. 


Decorum Is the Keynote 


With a dignity as quiet and impres- 
sive as that of European royal families 
whose testimonials the Minipiano car- 
ries—Princess Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose of York, Princess Ingrid of Swe- 
den—Hardman, Peck heralded the ar- 
rival of the small piano in this coun- 
try in rotogravure sections of three 
New York newspapers and with 
double page spreads in trade i, 008 
The same advertising media have been 
used ever since. 

During the first month of produc- 
tion the American manufacturers put 
only 24 “feelers” on the market. But 
that was enough to dispel the con- 
current skepticism that naturally would 
accompany such a departure from con- 
ventional piano manufacturing as the 
Minipiano. When the public heard, 
priced and saw the Minipiano, in short 
order Hardman, Peck stepped up its 
production to 30 instruments a day. 
And demand for the instrument has 
even that supply looking sick. 

It hasn’t taken much pressure to sell 
the Minipiano, Federal, advertising 
agency in charge of the account, told 
SM. The manufacturers saw it as a 
natural for the American market, and 
as such have let the thing sell itself. 
With a tone quality comparable to 
that of a high priced piano, a square 
footage that takes up little more space 
than a cabinet radio, and a price 
range from $185 to $225, the Mini- 
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piano has had little difficulty “‘fitting 
in” small, medium or large homes and 
pocketbooks. 

To customers who are dubious 
about the tone quality of so small an 
instrument—it measures 32 inches 
high, 51 inches long and 18 inches 
deep — Hardman, Peck point to the 
specially designed cabinet with hollow 
sides that act as additional sounding 
boards, to the other features that make 
the piano a model of compactness and 
tonal efficiency. These include inside 


action that pivots out of the cabinet 
and is easily accessible when repairs 
are needed, the simple attractiveness 
of its small cabinet, both bi- and tri- 
cord makes—two or three strings to 
the note, the latter being more con- 
ventional—and available six or seven 
octave instruments. 

A list of Minipiano purchasers over 
the past year looks like a page out 
of a social register, which, with the 
low price of the instrument, Hardman, 
Peck believes speaks for itself. 


This is the first public an- 
nouncement of the newest 
development in establishing | 
better control of sales op- 


erations. 


Every sales executive who wants bigger volume should know 
about this new way of finding out where and how to increase 
his sales. It is not an experiment. It has been developed care- 
fully and thoroughly. It has been tested and perfected in actual use. 


Selling Methods Can Now Be Measured 


By this new technique of sales analysis, the guesswork is taken 
out of decisions about selling methods and promotional plans. 
The dollars-and-cents value of everything that the salesmen do— 
of the sales equipment they use—and of the promotional material 
supplied to them—is measured. 


The measurement is accurate—and objective. It rests on facts, 


not on judgment or opinions. And it is expressed in dollars- 
and-cents figures. 


“The most helpful and illuminating report anyone has 
ever brought to us,’ says the vice-president in charge of 
sales of a company with more than a thousand salesmen. 


This new approach to sales problems has been developed by an 
organization which in the past twenty-two years has served lead- 
ing companies in virtually every major industry. 


Ask for a copy of 
“MEASURED SELLING METHODS” 


—a talk before the Adcraft Club of Detroit by William H. Lough, Presi- 
dent of Trade-Ways, Inc. Make a note mow that your secretary is to 
write for it—today. 


TRADE-WAYS. INC. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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National Brewing Cuts Sales 
Costs by Focusing on Key 


Dealers in Home Area 


Three-quarters of the business of this brewer was scattered 


beyond the Baltimore 50-mile radius. 


Now the same pro- 


portion of his billing, due to intelligent selective selling, is 


concentrated within that circle. 


N his first year—concluded Febru- 
ary 1—as president of National 
Brewing Co. of Baltimore, Arthur 
H. Deute has turned a big loss 

into almost as big a profit, by re- 
charging 200 “batteries.” 

The batteries are the hearts-minds- 
energy of the company’s 200 employes, 
from brewers and bottlers to truck 
drivers and office workers. All of 
them, whatever their particular jobs 
may be, also are now engaged actively 
in selling National beer. 

And all of them, below the rank of 
salaried executive officers, participated 


ie SENECA 


KITCHENETTE SUITES 


TWO ROOMS OR MORE... 


tenn @& 
VACATION FOR 
THE FAMILY... 


Ideal for traveling execu 
tives and their families 
The Seneca kitchenette 
suites provide a vacation 
headquarters for the 
family with all the com- 
forts of home life. 
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Electric kitchenettes for home- 
cooked meals in your own apart- 
ment—or room service available 
from fine Harding restaurant in 
building at no additional cost. 
Refrigerator—electricity 
—bed linens—towels, 
and many extras included 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


last year in a “‘labor dividend’’—shar- 
ing, from their “investment of per- 
spiration,’ on exactly the same plane 
as capital in earnings of the business. 

There is an old expression which, 
as the progress of so many professors 
in politics has recently shown, may no 
longer be true. It is: ‘Them that 
can, do; them that can't, teach.” 

For two decades, Arthur H. Deute 
has been writing millions of words 
about selling and sales management. 
He has been “‘teaching’’ other sales 
managers. He has been concerned, 
especially, with the “human” problems 


De Daunbed Business Dein 


ime 


FROM $6.00 PER DAY 


in rental. By week, month or 
longer. Complete hotel service 
eliminates housekeeping worries. 
The Seneca is located in one of 
Chicago's finest near-town resi- 

dential neighborhoods, 


Pa ae) close to all downtown 
aan tes 
a a oe aaeaae activities. 


Sones Mendis 


OR RESERVATIONS .. 


involved in managing — salesmen. 

But at the same time he has been 
making executive progress on his own. 
From sales manager of a small candy 
factory in Portland, Ore., he jumped 
to New York City as advertising man- 
ager and then sales manager of the 
Borden Co. In his modest way he 
likes to remember how he “sent 
shivers up and down the alpaca coats 
of many staid executives of the big 
milk company,” while he himself 
worked in shirt sleeves and indulged 
in a brand of Oregon profanity which 
must have been stronger even than that 
which old Gail Borden had acquired in 
Texas. 

But the Borden sales organization 
became aggressive, and business and 
profits of the $200,000,000 company 
expanded. Deute believed in plenty 
of stimulus, and adequate rewards. 

Deute had once worked for a brew- 
ery. With the return of legal brewing, 
he took over the public relations oper- 
ations of Col. Jacob Ruppert and his 
brewery. The Colonel goes in for the 
“humanics” of business. Deute be- 
came his Man Friday. They did well 
together for three years, managing 
what is said to be the biggest brewery 
business in the country. 

But only when one is at the head of 
a business—with the responsibility and 
the initiative which accompanies it— 
can theories be put into practice. 

Deute went to Baltimore to take 
over the helm at National. The Col- 
onel went too, and told the assembled 
public and business interests they'd 
have to treat his Man Friday right . . . 
or cise... 


Gold in Its Own Backyard 


The transition at that brewery in the 
last year has been brought about not 
so much by increasing sales but by 
reducing the cost of sales. 

Beer is heavy in proportion to its 
value. It costs money to ship. And 
in every area there are strong local 
brewers to compete with. Before 
Deute came, National was selling 
through spotty distribution over most 
of the South and pretty far west. 
Seventy-five per cent of the business 
was done beyond the Baltimore 50- 
mile radius. Today, 75% is done 
within the 50-mile radius. 

What Deute has done with areas, he 
is now doing with outlets within the 
Baltimore area. With accelerated de- 
mand, the company is selecting outlets 
more carefully, and is concentrating on 
building their volume and profits. To 
an increasing extent they are “exclu- 
sive” outlets in their neighborhoods. 

“We are doing away with outlets,” 
Deute said, “which are either incapable 
or unwilling to serve a good glass of 
beer properly. This harks back to the 
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"“Apprehensive’ ? 
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LOUISVILLE.KY. 


February 25, 1937 


Mr. He Me. Mc Claskey, 
Director of Advertising, 


The Louisville area 


offers advertisers the The Courier Journal and Lwisville Times, 
Louisville, 
best market in the Na- Ky 
tion for immediate Dear lir Ne Claskey:- 
sale of foods. drugs, I was apprehensive about Besten & Langen's 
featuring a luxury, like fur coats, to residents of the flood 
clothing, household stricken area of Lwisville and vicinity for a February Sale, 
furnishing and_ build- Now that the plunge has been taken with 
; ‘ v the full-page advertisement that ran in last Sumay's Courier 
ing materials. Now is Journal, you are entitled to kmow what gratifying results we 
obtained. 


the time to _ increase 


Our volume Monday, February 22nd, in re- 
sponse to the fur sale ad was the greatest in the history of 
Besten and Langen, even greater than the best day in fabulous 
1929. Our experience of exceeding by ten percent the largest 
day in our history leads me to believe that Louisville business 
is headed for a record year. 


schedules in the low- 
cost medium that serves 
the Kentuckiana | ter- 


ritory. 


Enthusiastically yours, 


WK/ DEN BESTSN & LANGEN, INC., 


W 4 A S Walter Kahn, Mgr. 


Represented Nationally 
by the Petry Company. 


Che Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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radio for us ? 
“THE BUNK!” 


says Perrington 


Personally, we haven’t a thing against Perrington. 
He's a nice guy. Little on the dull side, though. Been 
sales manager of Pettibone Piecrust for the past 20 
years. Still thinks the best way to sell a prospect is 
one insertion in the Daily Blah and plenty of foot- 
work. Wouldn't recognize a new idea if it came up 
and kicked him in the ribs. Radio for us? “The bunk!” 
says Perrington. Been sitting around during the past 
few weeks waiting for the big slump. “Comes around 
every year,” says Perrington. “Just cut the quota. 
What thell!” Forgets that 20% of Pettibone Piecrust 
sales are concentrated in Greater New York. And that 
WOR can offer him 17% of the total U.S. radio homes. 
While WOR listeners spend $1,873,751,000 for food. 
Reaches the Pettibone retailers, too. 117,421 of them. 
Pity Poor Perrington? H-mmm, somebody ought to 


wake the guy UP! Hope this does. 
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old days of the prideful brewer, jeal- 
ous of the standing of his brand. It 
is meeting with strong approval of the 
better class of tavern keepers.” 

When Deute went in, he did not 
fire men—nor did he hire any. He 
talked with them all, moved some of 
them into places where they could do 
themselves more justice, and put all of 
them to work with whomever they 
talked, during “hours” and afterward, 
stimulating the demand for National 
beer. 

The stimulus was provided largely 
through the labor dividend, which will 
be a permanent policy of the company. 
The employes were pleased with it, 
and started in to earn it. National 
Brewery is completely unionized. The 
dividend was extra money, above the 
full union scale. 

Each brewery of Baltimore, like 
those in other cities, has an annual 
picnic for its employes and their fami- 
lies. Usually, the picnic is held on 
Sunday, on the men’s own time. Deute 
decided to hold National's picnic last 
Summer on company time, on a Wed- 
nesday. The employes were paid for 
going to it. 


Promotable Picnic 


Through newspaper advertisements 
on Monday and Tuesday of that week 
consumers were advised to stock up 
early with National beer, for there 
would be no deliveries on Wednesday. 
Outlets also were advised. The result 
was that in four days of that week, the 
sales force and the truck drivers got 
out more beer than in any five-day 
week of the year. 

Napoleon once said that an army 
marches on its stomach. Deute be- 
lieves that a company organization 
works and fights for business on its 
stomach. He believes that sales are 
made by stomachs well lined. 

National’s picnic, from all reports, 
was a gastronomic success. To prove 
it, when the 200 workers and families 
rolled forth from the brewery, through 
Baltimore, to one of the Chesapeake 
beaches, legends on the side of the 
food trucks told how many frankfur- 
ters and pickles, how many rolls and 
barrels of beer and miscellany were 
there to be dispatched. The kids 
cheered as the “parade” went through 
the business district. Part of Baltimore 
licked its chops. Some of the older 
employers gave vent to tck tcks at the 
thought of pampering workers like 
that—and on a working day, too! 

When Deute “bawls out” the brew- 
ery workers he does so mostly through 
their stomachs. He has built a dining 
room and kitchen in the brewery. 
From time to time the men are sum- 
moned to it. 
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Visualizer: It is difficult for an electric range salesman to tote a range under his arm, 
so the Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., of Chicago, has done the next best 
thing: The Hotpoint X-Ray Visualizer. This sales promotion piece has transparent 
Celluloid windows so designed that the salesman can carry it, like a portfolio, set it in 
front of the prospect, and build the features, point by point. Each window page is 
swung, on loose-leaf rings, over the previously shown page to add successive range 
features. The visualizer is made of a heavy leatherette cover which forms an easel 
stand, and 21 pages of five-color, illustrated material. When the presentation is over the 
prospect knows the points and parts of a Hotpoint range just about as well as if he, or she, 
had been sitting in front of the stove itself. Application for patents has just been made, 


One of the first times was when 
Deute thought that the truck drivers, 
who do the collecting, were not col- 
lecting as they ought. He instructed 
them all to come to his office at a cer- 
tain hour. There he told them (in 
English and guttural German) that he 
thought their batteries needed re- 
charging. He proceeded to re-charge 
them—with a large dose of pigs’ 
knuckles, sauerkraut and beer. Some 
of them needed several helpings before 
they were set to mend their ways. 

And some of them—drivers or 
brewers or bottlers or salesmen, each 
dosed with food in their turn—have 
come back to volunteer the informa- 
tion that they needed a second or third 
dose—that they needed re-charging, 
again. 

Sometimes, to a meeting, the wives 
of the men come too. Deute tells 
them that if their husbands do not 
bring home all the money they are 
paid, they are being cheated. But if 
the men do not earn all the money they 
can, by working as hard and as long 
as possible, they are likewise being 
cheated. He invites comments from 
the wives, then and there, about hus- 
bands who would do a thing like that. 
After a couple of courses of beer and 
pigs’ knuckles, the wives are quite will- 
ing to face the issue. 

Customers, too, function on their 
stomachs. The dining hall is a cus- 
tomers’ meeting place from 10:30 in 
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the morning until 4 in the afternoon. 
It has been referred to as “the only 
night club in the world that is open 
only in the daytime.” (But the meet- 
ings with employe groups are usually 
held there at night.) 

Another part of the Deute plan to 
develop pride in work has been the 
introduction of “the most expensive 
beer in America.” National Premium 
is an addition to the company’s regular 
“line.” It is being sold in the belief 
that not all consumers are waiting for 
the return of “nickel beer’’—that there 
are some who take pride in buying a 
worth while, well packaged product. 

They like to be well-lined, too. 


Three Campaigns for Fels 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia, will employ 
newspaper comic strips, magazines, and spot 
radio to talk about the evils of ‘Tattle-Tale 
Gray’ and how Fels’ Naptha soap and soap 
chips can end it, according to Cyril G. Fox, 
sales and advertising manager. The theme 
“has been found to be the strongest selling 
idea ever put behind a laundry product.” 

Half pages in four colors in comic sec- 
tions of 68 papers feature the advantages of 
the soap chips. Some 23 magazines will 
carry soap ads in sequence picture tech- 
nique. Radio programs from eight widely 
scattered stations will promote both pro- 
ducts. A “Hollywood sport handkerchief” 
is being offered as a premium in all adver- 
tisements. It is given free for the bottom 
of a package of soap chips. 

Window: stickers, handbills, and news- 
paper ads announcing the premium are 
being supplied to grocers, reports Young & 
Rubicam, agency handling the account. 


Ediphone 
Voice Writing 


reduces effort 


by cutting out 


repetition! 


i IRING executives have discovered 
that their greatest energy-waster is 
ROUTINE—that often unnecessary daily evil. 

The morning mail, for instance, is a 
routine -racketeer! How much time and 
energy does it steal from you? Did you 
put today’s letters aside until your secre- 
tary was free...and then RE-READ them 
when she was ready for dictation ? 

Cut out that needless repetition! With 
a Pro-technie Ediphone, you Voice-Write 
answers THE FIRST TIME you read the mail. 
Multiply that over and over—IMMEDIATE 
confirmation of telephone calls, answer- 
ing memos, recording conference high- 
lights —and you have Reduced Effort. 
You have Added 20% to 50% to your 
Business Capacity! 

Discover the Ediphone in your own 
office on the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. 
Telephone the Edi- 
phone. Your City,or inate 

INCORPORATED 


address Desk §-27— West ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 


Organization News 
San Francisco 


The San Francisco Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation met on March 4, to hear an eco- 


nomic talk by Guy Colvin, a review of 
David Osborn’'s “Self Management in Sell- 
ing,” by Hugo Bedau, and an address on 


‘New Uses of the Telephone for Increasing 
Sales,” by W. E. Russell. 


St. Louis 


The 1937 series of Salesmen’s Evening 
Meetings, sponsored annually by the Sales 
Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
* Commerce, opened on March 5. The 
meeting was conducted by Billy B. Van, 


YOUR DEALERS VOTE 


Nes a, A ’ 
1 out of 10 dealers voted Man 


gor Adverticing in one of 
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Six surveys among 9,464 dealers, by 
36 different midwest jobbers, asked: 
“What farm paper has most influence 
with farmers in YOUR community?” 

Here is the result: Midwest Farm 
Papers were voted first choice by— 

95% of Drug Stores 
94% of Harness Dealers 
91% of Lumber Dealers 
90% of Grocers 
75% of Automobile Dealers 
74% of Hardware Dealers 
And only 10% voted for one or an- 


Stol.. 


9 out of 10 dealers voted 
for **Focused"’ Advertising 


Midwest Farm Papers 


Advertising 


in MIDWEST FARM PAPERS 


Verified by Post Office Count* 


other of the five 
papers. 

No one can improve on your own 
dealer's first-hand information. 
“Focused” Advertising in Midwest 
Farm Papers has twice the farm sell- 
ing power, because it has twice the 
actual farm coverage. No wonder you 
get 9 times the dealer cooperation. 
Use the advertising your dealer 
KNOWS will deliver results— 
—‘‘Focused” Advertising in Midwest 
Farm Papers. 


National farm 


¥%& Actual Post Office count of subscribers on every rural route, out of every Post 


Office in every county in every state. 


Before you buy space in ANY farm 


papers, demand to see verified Post Office Count. KNOW what you are getting. 


The 


The Farmer, St. Paul 


MIDWEST FARM PAPERS 


Nebraska Farmer 


Prairie Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 


Wallaces’' Farmer & lowa Homestead 


Chicago New York Detroit San Francisco 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave.; 420 Lexington Ave. 542 New Center Bldg. 1548 Russ Bldg. 


LEATHER PREMIUMS = 4¢ 70 $/5°° 


Manufacturers - MEN & BOYS LIKE LEATHER - New Catalogs 


BRAY & FISLER 


3001 OLIVE ST. 


ar, to U 1S. 


president, Pine Tree Products Co., who 
spoke on ‘Putting Showmanship in Sales- 
manship.”’ 

The second of the series will be held on 
April 16, with G. E. Stedman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of market planning, Cramer- 
Krasselt Co., as chairman. 


Chicago 

Frank C. Hamilton, vice-president, Chap- 
pelow Advertising Co., St. Louis, spoke 
before the Chicago Sales Executives Club 
recently on “Without Ideas Your Business 
Perishes.”” Mr. Hamilton was president of 
the St. Louis Advertising Club for two 
years, is now governor of the seventh dis- 
trict of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 


National Federation 

June 3-4 has been set tentatively as the 
date of the 1937 meeting of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, to be held 
in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, in co- 
operation with the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club. 


New York 

The New York Sales Executives Club 
ofhcially launched the National Small Home 
Program with a luncheon and afternoon 
forum meeting March 1, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. More than 50 leading trade associa- 
tions, including the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, National Lumber 
Dealers Association, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and National Electrical 
Association, are co-sponsoring the low cost 
home movement, with the cooperation of 
the Federal Housing Administration, in an 
effort to stimulate the building trades and 
allied industries through the construction of 
450,000 small homes during 1937. 

In charge of the club’s launching pro- 
gram was W. W. Wood, vice-president, 
Vocafilm Corp. The luncheon session was 
devoted to a discussion of "Why the Na- 
tional Small Home Movement?” with the 
following speakers: Ken K. Doscher, sales 
promotion manager, Lily Tulip Cup Corp., 
presiding officer; Bruce A. Wilson, educa- 
tional director, FHA; Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association; Rolland Jerome Ham- 
ilton, president, American Radiator Co.; 
Channing Sweitzer, managing director, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, and 
Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, educational 
chairman, Women’s National Exposition of 
Arts and Industries. At the conclusion of 
this session Raymond Bill, president of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
summed up the points of the discussion. 

The subject of the afternoon meeting was 
“How Leading Manufacturers in the Three 
Basic Industries Plan to Sell This Great 
Potential Market.” Raymond Bill presided 
over the session which included.a showing 
of the Vocafilm sound-slide film, “A Mil- 
lion Americans Go Home,” brief talks by 
Nancy McClelland, president, Nancy Mc- 
Clelland, Inc., and president, American 
Institute of Decorators; Gates Ferguson, 
New York director, FHA; Carl M. Snyder, 
manager, Housing Bureau, General Electric 
Co.; and L. M. Cassidy, vice-president, 
Johns-Manville Corp. A short stage skit, 
demonstrating modern selling methods for 
small homes as suggested by Johns Man- 
ville, Joseph P. Day, The American Weekly, 
and Servel salesmen, and prepared by M. 
Zenn Kaufman and Elmer Wheeler, con- 
cluded the program. 

Script copies of the entire session are 
available from the Sales Executives Club 
of New York for $1. 
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and Sunday American 


Average net paid circulation of the Sunday American for six months 
ending September 30, 19360—230,239; the largest in all the South. 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service. Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Selective Broadcasting 

Radio rose more rapidly last year than 
any other major medium, and radio tran- 
scriptions rose most rapidly of all. For the 
first time advertisers’ time expenditure in 
radio broadcasting of all types passed the 
$100,000,000 mark. Its total is now nearly 
three-fourths as great as that of national 
magazines. It is expanding at twice the 
rate of newspapers. 

This is no reflection on these other 
media. All of them are making progress 
because of the increasing faith of advertis- 
ers, as expressed in the expenditure of their 
dollars. 

But radio, and especially electrical trans- 
cription radio, currently is winning con- 
verts most rapidly. Total transcription vol- 
ume gained 50.6% last year, the National 
Association of Broadcasters has reported. 
Meanwhile, live talent volume was rising 
26.2%; record volume, 9.7, and announce- 
ment volume, 15.5. The transcription share 
of the total rose during the year from 20.9 
to 24.7%. 

In the national non-network field, trans- 
criptions gained 53.2%. In the local non- 
network field, they rose 41.7% from the 
1935 level. 

Transcription time sales in national non- 
network broadcasts expanded from $5,870,- 
614 in 1935 to $8.998.075 in 1936. 

Predominantly the largest factor in this 
method of “Selective Broadcasting” is 
World Broadcasting System—103 national 
and regional advertisers used WBS tran- 
scriptions last year. They bought 25,000 
station hours, costing about $6,000,000, to 
>roadcast WBS programs. These totals rep- 
resent nearly 75% of all national transcrip- 
tion business last year. 

Selective broadcasting means the indi- 
vidual use of radio stations, explained 
Norton Cotterill, vice-president in charge 
of sales. It contrasts with “the simultane- 
ous use of a telephone-wire chain of stations 
known as a network.” The first may be 
compared, in selectivity and elasticity, with 
newspapers; the second, with general maga- 
zines. 

WBS clients may use one station or 400; 
short programs or an elaborate show. They 
may address a general audience or a specific 
group. And the advertisers may range in 
size from General Motors, General Electric, 
Procter & Gamble and du Pont to a local 
store. 

The whole scheme, Mr. Cotterill empha- 
sized, is intended to make the media fit the 
advertisers’ market requirements. 

A “basic network” has outlets in about 
21 markets in the East and Middle West, as 
far west as Kansas City and Omaha. These 
are important markets. But if the adver- 
tiser, through transcriptions, regroups the 
21 to cover Dallas, for example, and Los 
Angles, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle, 
he may broadcast to people responsible for 
$2,200,000,000 more—or 16.3% more—re- 
tail sales. 

In other words he may eliminate waste 
circulation, avoid insufficient coverage, and 
better allocate his expenditures. 
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Advertisers Gobble Up Radio 
Transcription Service—Spot 


News of the Ad World 


World Broadcasting System was launched 
in 1930 with Percy L. Deutsch, president, 
A. J. Kendrick, vice-president, now resident 
manager at Chicago, and Mr. Cotterill as 
its three “pioneers.” Its production, sales 
and other departments now fill three floors 
in the former headquarters building of 
National Broadcasting Co., at 711 Fifth 
Avenue. Here is done the “wide range 
vertical cut” recording, a system developed 
by Western Electric Co. and Bell System 
Laboratories. New WBS studios and plant 
facilities will be opened soon in Chicago. 

“Wide range vertical recording—because 
of wide frequency range employed,” Mr. 
Cotterill said, “compares favorably with the 
transmission of ‘live’ programs over tele- 
phone wires for release from separate sta- 
tions.” 


Right—Norton Cot- 
terill, vice-president 
in charge of sales, 
Broadcast- 
ing. 


World 


Associated News 


Left—P. L. Deutsch, 
World  Broadcast- 


ing’s president. 


Blank-Stoller 


With new inventions and improvements, 
WBS in six years has re-equipped its plant 
four times. Progress in recording has 
brought the necessity for improved repro- 
duction facilities for transcriptions in the 
stations. In the last two years 365 stations 
in nearly as many markets have adopted 
this modern equipment. 

In addition to use of the stations in cam- 
paigns, World has supplied 160 of them 
with a library of 1,800 transcribed musical 
numbers. Fifty mew numbers are added 
monthly. The stations receive a total of 19 
hours a week—in 15 and 30 minute scripts, 
for use as sustaining or commercial pro- 
grams, or the station may use the musical 
selections in building its own program. 

These service subscribers are in 40 states 
and the District of Columbia, in eight prov- 
inces of Canada, and in Australia, New 
Zealand, France, Mexico and South Africa. 

Among the stars appearing on programs 
broadcast for WBS clients are Rubinoff 
(and his Violin), Richard Himber, Lowell 
Thomas, Edwin C. Hill, Irene Rich, Boake 
Carter, Jimmy Allen, Graham McNamee, 
Loretta Lee. 

WBS asserts that “many advertisers using 
wired chain broadcasts for institutional ad- 
vertising employ ‘selective broadcasting’ for 
sales advertising. However that may be, 
certain advertisers today are employing 


chains to supplement transcriptions. One 
large advertiser, for example, Mr. Cotterill 
pointed out, has a network show of 50 or 
60 stations in the Winter but, except during 
the recent strike, uses transcriptions on 
nearly 400 stations the year around. 

The proof of the medium, he said, is 
demonstrated in several ways. Transcrip- 
tions are expanding because their flexibility 
is making radio as a whole more effective. 
WBS also is a force in attracting “new” 
advertisers to radio. Through transcriptions 
an advertiser may stick his toe in, so to 
speak—using only one or two stations— 
before he takes the plunge. 

The best proof is the increased faith, and 
use of transcriptions, by individual adver- 
tisers. 

In 1930 the first large sponsor of a WBS 
selective broadcasting campaign, used 132 
stations. This number was increased to 167 
in 1931. This advertiser's second campaign 


A. J. Kendrick, 

vice-president in 

charge of WB’s 
Chicago office. 


Moffett 
began in April, 1935, on 241 stations. The 
list was increased to 290 (June, 1935) and 


395 (October, 1936.) Broadcasting big 
name talent (Rubinoff and orchestra) on 
one-, two- or three-a-week programs, the 
sponsor still uses this record number of 
stations. For thorough coverage it employs 
several stations in certain markets—four, 
for example, in New York, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, and three in Detroit. 

Larus & Brother began its current cam- 
paign, ‘Moments You Never Forget,” 
for Edgeworth tobacco, on eight stations 
last October. The current total is 26. 

Niagara Hudson System's policy is an 
example of program flexibility as well as 
market selectivity. A “prestige” program 
with a “name” orchestra, begun in 1934, 
was changed last Summer to “Mr. & Mrs. 
Wisepenny,” a “sales” program ‘for elec- 
tricity and appliances. Two stations are 
used in Buffalo, two in Syracuse and four 
others in upper New York state. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Middle- 
Western grocery chain, made its transcrip- 
tion debut in June, 1935, on ten stations. 
Since then it has added three other cam- 
paigns—the most recent, launched in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, being a five-a-week dramatic 
program over 24 stations. 

Procter & Gamble began a program for 
Drene shampoo on a test basis over one 
station in the Summer of 1935. A 15- 
minute musical program was put on five 
stations in October of that year. Now 
Drene is using 65 stations for the same 
program. . . . Procter & Gamble, by the 
way, has become one of the largest users 
of World transcriptions, with seven separate 
campaigns for as many products for a total 
of 350 broadcasts each week. 

Skelly Oil started sponsorship of ‘Jimmy 
Allen,” a WBS children’s program, in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, using five 15-minute programs 
weekly on 14 stations closely paralleling its 
Midwest markets. Its success led to use of 
the program on a similar basis by Hickok 
Oil Co. (four stations in Ohio and Michi- 
gan), Richfield Oil of New York (15 sta- 
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publication that can point 
to 95 per cent single copy 
sale? GRIT'S boy salesmen 
deliver GRIT directly to 
readers’ homes each week, 
and collect on delivery (5c 
a copy). 


chances a year to refuse — 
but they continue to buy 
GRIT in ever increasing 
numbers, year after year. 
(Average net paid during 
1936—536,369.) 


never sold in combination, and 
has no cut rates. Readers 
pay the established price. 


GRIT because they like it. 


Do you know of another 


Readers thus have 52 


GRIT uses no premiums, is 


Small Town families buy 


DID YOU KNOW— 


That New England and the Atlantic 
States contain 40 per cent of all U. S. 
families in towns under 10,000 (not 
including farms) ? —U. S. Census 


READ BY 
MORE THAN 500,000 
SMALL TOWN FAMILIES 
EVERY WEEK 
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STEP UP YOUR 
SALES TEMPO 
with PREMIUMS 


@ In today’s fast-moving market pre- 
miums are increasingly prominent in 
the introduction of products that are 
new and in reviving sluggish sales 
of those that are old. 

Glassware is one premium that is 
universally appealing because but 
few households have enough for the 
many needs. Thin-blown table tum- 
blers, glass ash trays, kitchen and pan- 
try sets are found in a wide variety 
of styles and decorations at Libbey. 
A name that has been favorably 
familiar in millions of homes through 
over acentury of quality production. 


Details of tested and successful 
promotion plans upon request, 
or a representative will call. 


LIBBEY 


Libbey Glass Company .. Toledo, Ohio « Chrysler 


Bldg., New York * LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago 
Dermon Bldg., Memphis * 2 Leader Lane, Toronto. 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT WEEK... MAY 3rd to 9th 
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| Motors, International Shoe Co., 


| tional Lead Co., 
Co.. Oneida, Ltd.., 


and Richfield Oil of 


tions in the East) 
California (18 
Coast. ) 


stations on the Pacific 
A total of 700 “Jimmy Allen” 


| programs has been produced. 


It would seem that advertisers appreciate 
a medium made to fit their requirements. 


Dealer Advertising Gains 

The second issue of Dealer Advertising, 
the quarterly catalog of dealer tie-up adver- 
tising, has a gain of 111% in net advertis- 
ing revenue over the first issue. National 
advertisers in 116 pages present 397 mats 
and electros for newspaper men’s use. The 
book is distributed to approximately 7,000 
newspapers, including all dailies and the 
leading weeklies in the U. S. New adver- 


tisers in the second issue include: Armour 
& Co., Cities Service, Columbus Fabrics 
Corp., De Laval Separator Co., Evinrude 


Lee Tire & 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Na- 
Nu-Method Plate & Matrix 
Pioneer Suspender Co., 
Premier Heater Division of Progress Corp., 
Rosemary, Inc., William Schollhorn Co., 
Servel, Inc., Sherwin-Williams Co., Alex- 
ander Smith Carpet Co.. E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Standard Brands, Inc., Stewart-War- 
ner, and Zonite Products Corp. 


Rubber Co.., 


Promotion 


Curtis Publishing Co. magazines—Satur- 
day Evening Post. Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Country Gentleman—have joined in a 
campaign to demonstrate to retail grocers 
the local sales power of advertising in those 
publications. They are offering 609 prizes 
totaling $8.550 for the best inside-the-store 
displays of grocery products advertised in 
the three magazines. A four-page color ad 
in the March issue of Progressive Grocer 
announced the contest. 

Coronet, the Dave Smart pocket-size 
monthly which has climbed to a circulation 
of 415,000 since its first appearance late in 
October, is now sponsoring a radio program 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System, called 
“Coronet on the Air.” The series will be a 
radio counterpart of the magazine with 
Deems Taylor as_ ringmaster. BBDO 
handles it. 

Fawcett Women’s Group has recently dis- 
tributed several thousand cartons containing 
old and well thumbed copies of Screen Book 
and six other magazines included in the 
Group. These old copies have been picked 
up from beauty parlors, and not only does 
their tattered condition bear witness to their 
having been read by numerous persons, but 
their use is further established by the fact 
that mailing coupons inserted by advertisers 
have been torn from many of the pages. 
This is part of a consistent campaign pre- 
pared for the Group by J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal and Times 
and Radio Station WHAS sent out last week 
a moving story of flood days in Louisville 
called “We Stayed on the Air—and on the 
Street.” Radio bulletins and regular issues 
of the newspaper were necessary for the 
peace of mind of a near-panic stricken city. 
The staff, working under the most difficult 
conditions ever faced by a newspaper or 
radio station, managed to keep going. 

The Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City, 
dramatized its new circulation figure of 
225,239 among southwestern farmers by 
sending out a daily teaser mailing. The 
first mailing piece had a big red ‘‘2” and 
a note, “Save this—more coming.” Suc- 
ceeding days carried other numerals and on 
the seventh day came a folder whose cover 
read, ““Add Your Six Numbers Together.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal executives won a 


drink from a well known New York adver- 
tising agency man through sending out a 
special letter to 500 of their long-term sub- 
scribers calling attention to a refund offer 
which appears every issue on the masthead 
page of: the Journal and which says, ‘Per- 
sons canceling their subscriptions will re- 
ceive a proportionate refund.” The agency 
man made the point that subscribers who 
were tied up on three- to five-year subscrip- 
tions might tire of the magazine after a 
year or so and would no longer read it. 
The Journal told the 500 subscribers that 
they could take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to get a cash refund in place of the 
copies still due. The response was most 
gratifying. Only one of the 500 readers 
asked for a return. She said, “Since my 
mother also takes the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and lives with me, I shall allow my sub- 
scription to expire. I shall be grateful for 
the cash refund of fifty cents.” 


More Rate Increases 


Redbook has increased its guarantee to 
1,100,000 average net paid effective with 
the February, 1938, issue. As against a 
circulation guarantee increase of 22.2%, the 
advertising rates will be increased 20%. 

Neu's-W'eek has just issued a new rate 
card with a circulation guarantee of 300,000 
average. This 20% gain is offset by an 
increase of 1624% in advertising rates. 


Radio Gains 


All three of the national chains had the 
best February in their histories. National 
Broadcasting gained 21.4% over last year 
and Columbia 18.6%. 

The board of directors of Columbia has 
decided to apply to the New York Stock 
Exchange for the listing of the company’s 
stock. The company now has nearly 5,000 
stockholders and the number is rapidly in- 
creasing. The stockholders at a meeting to 
be held March 24 will be asked to authorize 
an increase in the number of shares of the 
corporation's stock so that it may be split 
two for one. 


Thompson’s “People” 


The J. Walter Thompson Co. is now 
publishing monthly a 32-page magazine 
called “People.” In keeping with its name, 
the many unusual photographs in the maga- 
zine picture people in various activities and 
moods in work, rest and play. Articles will 
be contributed by staff members of the com- 
pany’s 23 offices. 


Oklahoma City’s Dividends 


The progressive publishers of the O&la- 
homan and Times capitalized on the flood 
of increased dividends and special dividend 
disbursements by making the February 26 
issue of the T/mes the biggest in history for 
a regular daily edition. It exceeded even 
special editions and Sunday papers in lines 
of advertising. In the 70 pages appeared 
94,598 lines of local retail advertising ofter- 
ing merchandise in a great city-wide sale 
known as “Dividend Day.” 


Palmer Associates 


John M. Palmer, who recently resigned 
from the U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., 
has formed with ten associates a new com- 
pany, Palmer Associates, with offices at 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York. The Palmer 
Advertising Service was founded by Mr. 
Palmer and Bradshaw Crandell 17 years ago 
and operated a lithographic plant at Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson until its purchase by the 
U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co. in 1930. 
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New Contest Technique 


The Weston Biscuit Co., makers of Wes- 
ton Crackerettes, has evolved a unique 
method for distributing awards to writers of 
the best letters in the contest being con- 
ducted on their Sunday program over Sta- 
tion WOR. Winners are announced at the 
end of the broadcast and they are informed 
that if they will remain at home during the 
next half-hour they will have their prize 
money delivered to their doors. Thirty 
minutes elapse and, pronto, a Western 
Union messenger announces, “Your award, 
with the compliments of The Romancers 
and the Weston Biscuit Co.” 


Mr. Funk Coins a Word 


“Neotrists’"—a word coined by Charles 
Earle Funk, lexicographer, to symbolize the 
650,000 readers of the New York Evening 
Journal—burst upon a curious advertising 
world last week. Preceded by a teaser cam- 
paign in the Journal, advising readers that 
a word wizard was struggling to find a suit- 
able word for the type of mind attracted by 
the editorial features of that newspaper, 
“neotrist’’ was blazoned into full page space 
accompanied by a letter from Lexicographer 
Funk on Friday, March 5. Three simul- 
taneous mailings to advertising men were 
designed to set tongues wagging about this 
effort to classify some hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers of all ages and buying 
habits. A number of radio announcements 
on Hearst station WINS and other local 
stations, and a five-minute spot interview 
with Mr. Funk by Gilbert Seldes in a WOR 
program March 6, launched the new word 
over the air waves. 

Publisher Newmyer, Assistant Publisher 
Brown, Advertising Director Merrill, Pro- 
motion Manager Breakey prepared to make 
sure that not only would the Journal 
readers appreciate their newly defined status, 
through the writings of capable staff feature 
contributors like Gilbert Seldes, but also 
insured the complete cooperation of the 
sales staff by special “neotrist’ business 
cards, stickers for outgoing letters, office 
banners, and a sales department contest. 
Full pages in the Journal and in sales and 
advertising business papers will further 
define ‘“‘neotrists’” to advertisers. SALES 
MANAGEMENT readers will find the defini- 
tion on another page in this issue. 


Media Notes 


In answer to inquiries from advertisers 
and agencies, Ray Maxwell, ad_ represen- 
tative for The Butterick Fashion Magazine. 
explains that the sale of Delineator to 
Hearst’s Pictorial Review Magazine does 
not mean the discontinuation of Butterick’s 
pattern business. They will continue to pub- 
lish the Butterick Fashion Magazine quat- 
terly pattern books; Butterick Fashion 
News monthly fashion sheets; Butterick 
Counter Catalogs; and Butterick Advance 
Fashion Forecasts. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
admitted to membership three Haire Pub- 
lishing Co. magazines—Corset and Under- 
wear Review, Infants’ and Children’s Re- 
view’, and Crockery and Glass Journal... 
The Sporting Goods Dealer is now a mem- 
ber of the Associated Business papers, Inc. 


Media People 


Fred J. Feldkamp, until recently literary 
editor of Today, has been appointed editor 
of For Men—and Men Only. Fawcett 
Publications’ pocket-sized assault on the 
class magazine field. Three new appoint- 
ments to Fawcett’s business staff have been 
announced: R. Merlin Weed, former v.-p. 
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of Rhodes-Weed Co., has joined the Chi- 
cago office; George O. Pritchard, recently 
eastern ad. manager of The Gentlewoman, 
to the eastern sales staff; Gene Mullica, 
since 1934 with The Spur and Etude maga- 
zines, to the Chicago sales staff of the 
Fawcett Woman's Group. 

W. J. Murphy, formerly with Fox West 
Coast Theatres, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
Warner Brothers, has joined the display 
advertising department of the Los Angeles 
Examiner . . . Cliff W. Aubuchon, ad. di- 
rector of the St. Louis Star-Times, has an- 
nounced the appointment of James B. Wil- 
son as local ad. manager, and Frank J. 
Prendergast as national ad. manager 


Agency News 


The firm of MacVeagh, Kerman & Mich- 
elson, Inc., has been formed with offices in 


the International Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. The officers are: 
president, Charlton MacVeagh, formerly 


associated with J. P. Morgan & Co.; vice- 
president and treasurer, Frederick R. Ker- 
man, former president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association; vice-president and 
secretary Peter Michelson, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Giannini enterprises. 

One day last month 35 members of the 
second oldest agency in the Cleveland dis- 
trict gave a testimonial dinner to their 
president and at the same time celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of 
that agency. The agency—The Griswold- 
Eshleman Co.; the president—Charles L. 
Eshleman. Mr. Eshleman is justly proud 
of the record of service by the agency 
which he founded 25 years ago with the 
late Ray H. Griswold. 

The firm name of Ebersold-Oliver, Inc., 
has been changed to Fred H. Ebersold, Inc., 
with officers in the Civic Opera Building, 
Chicago . . . Lawrence Fertig & Co., Inc., 
has moved to larger headquarters at 149 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

E. D. Ring, manager of the Canadian 
offices of Young & Rubicam at Montreal 
and Toronto, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of that company . . . James R. White 
has resigned from Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., 
to become vice-president and director of 
the Rickard Co. . . . Fay Keyler, formerly 
ad. manager of the Bond Electric Corp.. 
has been elected a vice-president of O. S. 
Tyson & Co., Inc. . . . Everett H. Travis 
has joined the marketing department of 
William Esty & Co., and Laurence A. 
Rockelein, formerly with Young & Rubi- 
cam, is now on the copy staff of the Esty 
Company . . . David Decker has been added 
to the Detroit sales staff of the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency, and Stanley 
Ruelman and Richard Nichols to the Chi- 
cago staff. 

Brown & Tarcher, Inc., have resigned as 


advertising agents for Calvert Distillers 
Corp. Western Growers Protective 
Association has appointed the J. Walter 


Thompson Co. to handle a campaign on 
Iceberg lettuce . . . Arrow Safety Device 
Co., manufacturers of the Arrow Fog Lamp, 
to Jerome B. Gray & Co., and Tungsten 
Contact Mfg. Co. ‘to the same agency .. . 
R. B. Davis Sales Co. to Charles Dallas 
Reach Co., to handle Cut-Rite wax paper 

Health Products Corp. to Carter- 
Thomson Co. to handle Clo-Trate campaign 
_. . Heller Brothers Co. to Rickard & Co., 
Inc. . . . Bo-Kay Perfume Co. to Raymond 
Levy Organization . . . R. B. Davis & Co. 
to J. M. Mathes, Inc., for the Cocomalt 
advertising American Insurance Co. 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Louise 
Rogers, Inc., cosmetics specialists, to the 
Gotham Advertising Co. 


The San Francisco - Oakland 
Bay area is the hub of a vast im- 
mediate trade territory as large 
as the New England group of 
States. 

The San Francisco - Oakland 
Bay area ranks second in water 
borne commerce of all ports in the 
U. S., seventh as a manufacturing 
center, and is the financial and 
insurance center of the West. 

The San Francisco - Oakland 
Bay area is where the median 
lines of population, industry. 
trade, and finance join hands. 

KYA — The Hearst Station in 
San Francisco is a key station of 
the California Radio System. 

This is just another of the ten 
major markets Hearst Radio offers 
you. When you do business with 
Hearst Radio, one organization 
handles your whole job from the 
time you place your order until 
the final program signs off. Let 
us tell you more. 


HEARST 
RADIO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Representing 
WBAL — BaLTimorE WCAE .. prrTspuRGH 
KTSA san antonio KOMAOKLAHOMA CITY 


KYA SAN FRANCISCO KNOW 
KEHE .Los ancreLes WISN 
WINS ....NEw york WACO 


The New York State Broadcasting System 
The Californa Radio System 


AUSTIN 
MILWAUKEE 
. WACO 
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He Made His Good Resolution 
and Good Works in Advance 


"L’enfer est plein de bonnes volontes ou 
desirs””’ wrote the estimable Saint Bernard. 
And while you are calling upon Junior for 
a rough translation, let us proceed with the 
Lesson Truth for today. The moral here is 
that if we would just contrive to get done 
half of the things we ought to do, and plan 


to do, our batting average would be materi- 
ally improved. 
This, for some unfathomable reason, is 


especially true in the field of sales promo- 
tion. Come January we start out with a 
brave and very reso- 
lute resolution. Each 
month, without fail, 
we will send out 
“something to the 
trade’”"—a letter, a 
mailing piece of 
whatever the pro- 
gram may be. We 
start to work with 
zeal and zest on an 
idea for our January 
mailing. 

But January, as 
everybody knows, is 
an uncommonly busy 
month. We're inter- 
rupted in the midst 
of our meditations by some pressing matter, 
and before we can get started again we 
look up at the calendar and discover that 
it's Ground Hog Day. Well, of course 
February is a short month. It slips by be- 
fore we know it. And here it is the middle 
of March, and the “trade” is still waiting 
with bated breath for our message with 
Special Discounts for January only! 

I present this, I fear too-typical, picture 
in order to dramatize by contrast the 
achievement of J. W. Collins, who is en- 
gaged in promoting the sales of the Stanley 
Insulating Co. Late last year Mr. Collins 
decided to concentrate in 1937 upon obtain- 
ing some very desirable hospital business. 
He thought it would be a good idea to send 
out a letter each month, to a selected list 
of hospitals, recounting the virtues of 
Stanley insulated containers. But unlike so 
many of us, Mr. Collins did not stop with 
that idea. He sat down then and there and 
mapped out and wrote the complete series 
of 12 letters, each nicely attuned to the 
month of mailing. Then he turned these 
missives over to a secretary with instruc- 
tions, come what may, to get them out on 
the day and date specified. 

I was privileged to examine this cam- 
paign not long ago. I looked upon the 
letters and found them good. I’m entirely 
willing to bet a portion of my substance 
upon the program, not merely because the 
letters are sound and constructive, but even 
more because of the regularity of mailing. 
Here’s a chap who is actually doing what 
the rest of us merely plan to do. 

Hey, Junior! don’t bother. 
figured it out for himself! 
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Maxwell Droke 


Papa has 


Gazing Into Far Pastures, I 
Spy a Worthy Little Stunt 


It is not, customarily, the province of this 
department to comment upon the promotion 
exploits of our fellow publishers. But we 
are immensely intrigued by a stunt cur- 
rently employed by the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. Correspondence emanating 
from this enterprising publication these days 
bears a neat Celluloid tag, attached by a 
bright red sticker. Here’s the wording: 

An Invisible Tag 
on half the merchandise on 
Iowa store shelves reads: 
“To be bought by a reader 
of The Des Moines 
Sunday Register.” 

The tag, we are told, was fathered by 
Charles J. Feldman, national advertising 
manager, with an assist by John Marston, 
of the promotion department. It dramatizes 
the fact that, since the Sunday Register 
reaches more than 50% of all Iowa families, 
and since recent surveys prove that Sunday 
Register readers are above the average in 
purchasing power, they purchase fully half 
the retail volume in Iowa. 

A good idea, well handled. 


Another Social Service Applies 
Business Methods Happily 


It is mot uncommon to find business 
houses attaching to their monthly checks 
something in the nature of a “good-will 
builder.” But I am glad to learn that the 
practice now has extended to the field of 
social service. I refer specifically to the 
Young Men's Christian Association of the 
City of New York. Each month this or- 
ganization sends out approximately 600 
checks. To each is attached a small colored 
slip, with a brief newsy comment on the 
doings of the organization. Here is a re- 
cent example: 

“We are pleased to send herewith our 
check in payment of your account. Our 
ability to pay our bills promptly is largely 
because 9,249 sympathetic individuals, firms 
and corporations have contributed $195,330 
for the support of our work in 1936. 

“G. S. BILHEIMER, Business Manager.” 

This is the message which accompanied 
December remittances: 

“It is with pleasure that we send here- 
with our check for the amount we owe you. 

“You may be interested to learn that with 
the kindly aid of thousands of friends we 
were able to close our accounts for 1936 
with ‘all bills paid.’ For this support we 
are very grateful.” 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 

Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


If You Have to Apologize, Do 
It With Grace and a Twinkle 


If you have done your share of commer- 
cial air travel, you undoubtedly have had 
the experience of a journey interrupted by 
unfavorable weather conditions. It used to 
be someone in authority would merely an- 
nounce, more or less perfunctorily that the 
plane would not proceed further, as sched- 
uled, “due to weather conditions.” 

But now I observe that Transcontinental 
& Western Air has found a way to soften 
the blow, with a glint of humor. When 
flying conditions are too unfavorable, an 
attractive stewardess distributes a leaflet to 
each passenger. On the cover is pictured a 
duck—a near relative of the revered Donald 
—hastily skidding for shelter, as he looks 
back over his shoulder at ominous clouds. 
It bears the title, “Excuse it, Please!’”” The 
copy explains, with good-natured frankness, 
the dangers involved in air travel under 
adverse conditions, and begs the patron's 
indulgence for an interrupted journey. 
There has been, I am told, much less 
grouching since the advent of the leaflets. 


For Filled-in Questionnaires 
Smiling Queries Shore Do Pull 


And speaking of the potent power of 
humor, on occasion, I am reminded of an- 
other stunt used by Transcontinental. The 
company has, in the past, sent out a number 
of questionnaires to various groups, in an 
effort to determine what percentage of the 
populace travel, at times, by air. Returns 
have been about what you might expect 
from the conventional query. Recently, as 
an innovation, they used a return post card 
on which the different transportation forms 
were pictured. The card was headed, as I 
recall, “I usually travel by...” Then fol- 
lowed pictures of an airplane, a train, a 
boat, a bus, an automobile, and finally a 
hitch-hiker. Readers were asked to check 
the appropriate square. 

The humorous touch of the hitch-hiker 
must have appealed to the Big Business 
Men addressed, because returns far exceeded 
any previous mailing. The net result, I 
learn, is that, with improved conditions, 
hitch-hiking is not now favored as a means 
of transportation by our better V.P.’s. 

* * * 


“Of course I know how it’s done,” 
writes a Manhattan correspondent, “but 
I never fail to read such well-executed 
ads as the enclosed.” The enclosure is 
a menu card from a Gotham hotel. On 
the back is a picture of a_ beauteous 
damsel with a chef’s cap. A _ balloon 
caption says, “How about a luncheon date 
with me, Mr. Mortimer Beauregard 
Flip.?” (Our correspondent’s name is not 
“Flip,” but that will do for illustration.) 
The fact that his full name is printed, 
and correctly, tickles any man. But it’s 
a ticklish stunt, too, because the mailer 
must watch his list like a hawk to avoid 
mistakes. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When Jobbers and 
Dealers Poke Fingers 
Into the Ad Pie 


(Continued from page 526) 


newspapers in other nearby towns of 
great importance to this jobber), or 
by selecting the wrong paper, or by 
not using both papers. 

Even if it is possible to get the 
campaign out into the hands of the 
favored newspapers and the insertions 
actually started before either the rep- 
resentatives or the omitted newspapers 
find it out, the results are practically 
the same. 

Omitted newspapers promptly clip 
the first advertisement and air-mail it 
to their representatives demanding an 
immediate attempt to have themselves 
added to the newspaper list. They 
may even make the demand by wire 
without waiting to mail a tearsheet of 
the new copy. Then the routine of 
disturbance of the peace of mind of 
agency and advertiser begin and is 
really quite as acute as if it had been 
started sooner. 

All this may be multiplied by 50 or 
100 newspapers from all over the 
country until it may seem to the inex- 
perienced and tender-skinned adver- 
tiser that he has opened a Pandora’s 
box of difficulties by ever thinking of 
a newspaper advertising campaign. It 
begins to appear to him that there are 
only two possible outs: To use all the 
newspapers in the United States—that 
being manifestly impossible—or to 
withdraw from the newspaper field 
entirely, and thus bring an end to the 
unexpected confusion and turmoil. 


Secrecy Is Dangerous 


To attempt secrecy the advertiser 
must deprive himself of a great deal 
of essential preparation for the local 
merchandising cooperation which only 
the newspapers can take care of eco- 
nomically. This, of course, is a serious 
omission, although not all advertisers 
are fully informed of either the extent 
or the importance of the newspapers’ 
cooperative work which can and 
ought to be done in advance. 

Such cooperation includes the lining 
up of more dealers to stock the prod- 
uct, arranging for counter, floor and 
window displays, store demonstra- 
tions, theatre tie-ups, tie-in ads with 
illustrations in dealer space, and the 
general effect of having the dealers 
and their clerks, as well as the jobbers 
and their salesmen, interested and in- 
formed about the product and the 
progress of the advertising support to 
be put back of it. 
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TACKLE YOUR DIRECT 
ADVERTISING PROBLEMS | 


@ Whatever your direct advertising prob- 
lem may be, let a specialist tackle it for 
you. At Donnelley’s you will find a sea- 
soned staff of merchandising men who 
have behind them a record for having 
created many outstanding direct adver- 
tising ideas and merchandising plans for 
leading national advertisers. 

Knotty problems in direct advertising 
and merchandising fields are our spe- 
cialty. We owe our growth to our ability 
to solve them quickly and completely. 
Let us solve your problem. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO 


305 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK * 1121 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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Z in the Center 
( of things here/ 


A view from an 
upper floor windou 
at the Mayfair 


\ 


accommodations and courteous 
service at very reasonable rates. 
Over 50% of all rooms rent for 
$3.50 or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
double. With private bath, radio 
and other wanted refinements. 


You want to be within walking 
distance of all Downtown Saint 
nis Louis activities? Then Hotel 
Mayfair is the answer. It’s the 
answer, too, if you’re looking for 
fine food and drink, comfortable 


[ So EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
IP saint LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNOX—Only One Block Over — Same Management 


Whatsit Hankies: (Extreme top left) Jf 
Whatsit fashions, designed by and for 

children, are fast expanding. Here are 
some new ones which the International 
Handkerchief Co. is selling under the 
Whatsit trade mark. The handkerchiefs 
are attached to a rectangle of black card- 
board with a red border, which, with 
childish drawings and lettering in chalk 
white, resembles an old-fashioned slate. 
The actual handkerchiefs appear as a part 
of the design on each slate. Thus, the 
“Vain Peacock” ’kerchief becomes a skirt 
for the peacocks. There are six designs. 


Coronation Jewelry: (Above, left) [J 
Hickok Manufacturing Co. ties in 
with the news with men’s jewelry for which 
British Crown gems served as models. 
Necktie-clasps that are miniature King’s 
sceptres, cuff-links and necktie chains re- 
producing the British lion on an _ her- 
aldic shield, garters and braces in the 
official Coronation red and blue, are in- 
cluded in the line. Exact reproductions 
of the ceremonial jewels have been im- 
ported and will be used in window dis- 
plays in some 20 cities. Sales here and 
in London of the Hickok line have been 
“right royal,” according to Edwin N. 
Vogel, the firm’s jewelry fashion head. 


Crumber: Revere Copper & Brass, Jf 
Inc., Rome Mfg. Co. division, offers 
a chromium-plated crumb tray and 
brush which will never need polishing. 
Tough Guy: The ashtray of stainless [Jj 
Kensington metal will take hard 
wear. and the cork bumper won't harm 
pipes. Maker: Kensington, Inc. 


DESIGNING 


BH Beetle Photo: (Above, 


left) Per- 

sonalized Photo Products, Inc., has 

perfected a process to apply pictures to 

Beetle, American Cynamid Co., plastic. 

Illustrated are ivory Beetle cigarette or 

trinket boxes with personal and advertis 
ing pictures. 


Mi Ehlenpats: (Above, center) George 
Ehlenberger and Co., New York” 
butter, egg and cheese distributor and 
packer, develops a machine to pack 
butter for table and cafeteria service. 
Eight or ten individual portions come 
in a dust- and airproof package which is 
opened by the waiter or patron. 


W@ Thrifty: (Above, right) Streamlined 
beauty is featured in the new Puri- 
tan Hotpoint washer, a new model of- 
fered this year by the Edison G-E Appli- 
ance Company, of Chicago, which is en- 
tering upon the biggest sales campaign 
in its history. Five lines of washing 
machines are being manufactured this 
year and each is individually named, an 
idea carried down through the entire Hot- 
point line of household appliances. The 
outstanding feature in all washer models 
is the Thriftivator which provides three 
separate zones of washing action. 


Wi Lift of the Party: (Below) Alumi- 
num foil cut-outs in the shape of 
swing musicians are Kensington, Inc.’s 
party favors and placecard decorations. 
Several groups of figures, Alice in Won- 
derland characters, skiers, etc., are avail- 
able. They come in a flat package, and 
purchasers bend and stand them up. 
Lurelle Guild designed the figures. 


Musical Midget: (Above) The Mini- JJ 
piano, manufactured exclusively in 

this country by Hardman, Peck & Co., 
is the piano market's best seller, claim 
its makers. The baby upright takes up 
little more space than a large cabinet 
radio, sells in the low-price range and 
is smartly and attractively designed. Ad- 
ditional sounding boards in the sides of 
the cabinet prevent the confines of the 
instrument’s size from marring tone 
quality. Now in its second year on the 
American market, the Minipiano came 
from Eavestaff & Son, Ltd., London. Story 

on page 561. 


Versatile Candlesticks: (Top of 
page) Latest gift items from Ken- 

sington, Inc., styled by Lurelle Guild, are 
these two gleaming candle holders which 
may be used singly or pushed snugly 
together. Kensington metal is an alumi- 
num alloy “with most of the advantages 
of silver, pewter, and chromium, with 
none of their disadvantages.” It doesn’t 
tarnish or stain. Last year the com- 
pany’s sale of desk, smoking, drinking, 
and table accessories were 31% above 


1935. This year’s goal has been set at 
35% more. 
Since introduction in October, 1934, 


Kensington products have attained dis- 
tribution in 1,500 retail outlets and in 
foreign countries as well. 


Frenchy: (Third from top) Roger & Jf 
Gallet packages its combination 
sachet and talcum preparations in a new 
package. Robert Gair Co. designed it, 
adapting an original Parisian design. 


BH Protectons: (Below) Of oiled silk 

with Lastex adjustable bands, these 
covers for milk bottles, jelly glasses, and 
dishes, fit almost any size, keep out dirt 
and odors, and prevent dehydration. 
Blossom Mfg. Co., New York, is the 


maker. 


We Copper Grill: Revere Copper & 

Brass offers its solid copper chrom- 
ium-plated grill in two sizes. A notable 
feature is that the copper distributes the 
heat evenly. Hence it can be used as a 
hot plate under saucepans, and there is 
no danger of burning or scorching. Its 
major use, however, is for frying pan- 
cakes, steaks, chops, etc., and it may be 
brought right to the table with the 
sizzling contents. To remove food stains, 
soap and water are sufficient. Demand 
has been so brisk that the production has 
lagged behind. Hardware retailers and 
jobbers, and department stores are carry- 
ing the two models. Prices are $1.75 


and $2. 


Wi Grinders: (Below) The Dumore 
Co., Racine, Wis., places its hand 
grinders in black leatherette boxes, 
mounted on colored inserts which also 
serve as holders for the accessories fur- 
nished with the tool. A device in the 
cover eliminates the necessity for further 
packing. Upon arrival the tool is ready 
for use or display. Equipment included: 
Mounted wheels, abrasive bands, wrench- 
es, etc. Weighing two pounds, 12 ounces, 
it is light enough for all-day use. 


BH South Wind: Stewart-Warner gas- 
oline-burning auto heater “South 
Wind” was completely sold out within 
a few weeks after the first consign- 
ment went to market. S-W engineers 
had been experimenting with the de- 
vice for three years, but got into 
actual production only last Fall. Too 
late for wide distribution and an ex- 
tensive promotion campaign, the 
management decided to make up 
15,000 and test the sales possibilities. 
The heater takes gasoline from the 
carburetor. Mixed with air, this is 
run across an electric ignitor. The 
gas burns under vacuum in a heat- 
ing chamber surrounded by fins. A 
small electric motor fan picks up air 
within the car and blows it across the 
heating chamber and fins. Result: 
Quick, plentiful heat. Burned gases 
go out through the intake manifold. 
A car may be warmed almost as fast 
as the engine, which means comfort 
from the start of the drive. 
Bell-shaped in form, the South 
Wind attaches to the wall between 
the passenger and engine compart- 
ments. Cost of operation is said to 
be about a cent an hour. Price is 
$17.95 for Fords, Chevrolets, and 
Plymouths. 
With 15,000 sold in a jiffy, Stewart- 
Warner plans large production next 
year, with a complete sales campaign. 


Cafeteria Style: Chase & Sanborn 
division of Standard Brands is 

another firm to adopt the automatic 
dispenser. This one, for Tender Leaf 
tea, is of pasteboard and is produced 
by the Robert Gair Co., New York. 
The black and red design is a broad 
adaptation of the design on the indi- 
vidual carton. Patrons may help 
themselves from the cut-out at the 
bottom, and a fresh package drops 

into place. 


DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


Epa Pe te 


Pioneer: (Above) Dials on the Gra- J 
ham “Supercharger” and “Cavalier” 

instrument panel are all arranged in a 
center tower unit, thereby achieving 
perfect balance. W. H. Neely, chief de- 
signer of Graham-Paige Motors Corp.. 
points out that this is the first large-scale 
application of cellulose acetate material 
to the interior of an automobile. Such 
plastics will, he believes, play an increas- 
ingly important part in automotive in- 
terior decoration, because they require 
no polishing, do not scratch, and preserve 
with great fidelity the details of the 

original design. 


Specs Case: (Above, right) Bausch Jf 
& Lomb replace the old cloth-cov- 

ered metal spectacle case with a shiny 
Durez case in sedate or gay colors. If 
your own case is a year or more old, the 
chances are it looks shabby and the metal 
edges are exposed. With Durez, no 
such wear could occur in a lifetime. 
That’s the reason B & L have adopted 
the latter. Joseph Federico was the de- 
signer; Rathbun Mfg. Co. molded it. 
Photograph courtesy of General Plastics. 


Pain-killer: (Right) McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., introduce Rx99, 
a remedy for pain following 
tooth extraction, headache, 
etc.. and for treatment of 
colds. This counter card is 
helping in the introduction. 
MN. W. Ayer & Son are 


handling the advertising. 


Sparton (Above) On- Jf 
nie Mankki, of De- 

signers for Industry, Inc., 
designed the modern-look- 
ing line of Sparton elec- 
tric refrigerators. In- 
terior has acid-resisting 
bottom, rounded corners, 
double and single freez- 
ing trays making 84 ice 

cubes. 


BUYERS sean the pages of their 
trade papers to find new items with 
consumer appeal. When they see 
the trade-mark “Bakelite” featured 
they know it’s more likely to be 
a quick-turnover item. The public 
knows the mark “Bakelite” as a 
synonym for quality. 


A case in point is the Monarch 
cocktail shaker with Bakelite 
Molded top and jigger. Featured 
last fall in the news columns of the 


trade papers it’s now on sale every- 
where. An ordinary cocktail shaker 
isn’t news, but one with a Bakelite 
Molded top gets wide publicity. 
BAKELITE 
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“In the News” means tn 


and Featuring ‘Bakelite’Makes News 


The use of Bakelite Materials for 
industrial as well as consumer prod- 
ucts is accepted as an evidence 
of “quality”. But, further than this, 
thousands of manufacturers have 
discovered that through the use of 
Bakelite Materials they have been 
able to improve appearance, design 
and performance and often effect 
production economies. Our engi- 
neers would be glad to discuss the 
possibilities of Bakelite Materials 
for your own product and we also 
invite you to write for a copy of 
48-page booklet 26M. “Bakelite 
Molded”. 
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“Ritz” Cocktail Shaker with jigger and 
cover of Bakelite Molded. The Monarch 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The DA-LITE | CHALLENGER 


A TIME SAVER 


For Sales Managers 
Used in sales training classes, this compact, 
quickly erected portable screen saves the 
Sales Manager’s time and assures the bright 
clear pictures that are so necessary to a 
clear understanding of selling points. In- 
spect and compare and you will standard- 
ize on the Challenger for your classes and 
for every salesman who uses visual selling 
aids. See this and other Da-Lite Screens 
at your dealer's or write for catalog today! 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. |.S., 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


DA-LITE 
SCREENS 


AKRON 
BUSINESS 
Continues 


TO GAIN 


Postal Receipts, Auto Sales, Building 
Permits all increase. 


February Statistics give substantial in- 
dication of continued improvement. 


998 New Cars 


Sold in February, 1937. For same 
month last year sales totaled 748 cars. 
This increase was made despite the fact 
that many dealers could not get enough 
cars to supply the demand. 


/ . 
13% Increase in 
Postal Receipts over February, 1936. 


$529,000 


Total valuation of building permits. 
This is the highest monthly figure since 
1930. 


AKRON = 
BEACON JOURNAL 


One of America’s Outstanding Evening 
Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY STORY, BROOKS 
& FINLEY 


Cover this alert free spending 
market economically by con- 
centrating your advertising 
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So, of course, if we are going to 
make a secret of the whole thing until 
the copy “breaks,” we cannot get 


| much of this important work done in 


advance. One might almost as well 


| go to the extreme of keeping the ad- 


vertising a permanent secret from the 
general public. 

There are, it must be admitted, oc- 
casions when a manufacturer may wish 
to prevent advance information of his 
plans from falling into the hands of 
his competitors. In such cases a de- 
cision has to be made as to whether 
it is more important to keep all 
knowledge of the proposed campaign 
from reaching the competitors than it 
is to have the benefit of preliminary 
cooperative work of newspapers, job- 
bers and dealers in setting the stage 
for the advertising. But even in the 
latter instance, the utilization of the 
advance merchandising work does not 
necessarily mean that the copy and all 
the details of the campaign will be 
shown to the competitors. 

Is there any other solution than 
secrecy to avoid this problem of run- 
ning the gauntlet of newspaper solici- 
tations? As a means of evolving a 
possible answer, let us ask another 
question: Is this sales work on the part 
of the newspapers in their own behalf 
really as undesirable and objectionable 
as it sometimes seems to be? Is there 
any possibility of turning it into some- 
thing useful? 


More Smoke Than Fire 


In the first place, unfortunately, the 
seriousness with which the jobbers and 
dealers make these recommendations is 
seldom if ever half as profound as it 
may appear to be. About nine-tenths 
of the time the newspaper men write 
the letters themselves and the jobber 
executive or dealer merely signs them 
as a favor to his friend and neighbor, 
the publisher. If results are forth- 
coming the jobber is glad enough. If 
the advertiser has a good reason for 
not acquiescing and states it frankly,’ 
the jobber in about 99% of the cases 
will cheerfully accept the explanation 
and be content. After all, it is not his 
money. 

But this only serves to indicate that 
anything the newspapers can do to 
arouse more genuine interest and co- 
operation on the part of the jobbers 
and dealers in an advertising cam- 
paign may, after all, be pure gain for 
the manufacturer. For most advertis- 
ing men know that a very important 
part of the value of any advertising is 
its effect on the sales organization— 
from the firm’s own salesmen on down 
the line to the boy at the wrapping 
counter of the retail store. 

The fact that jobbers or dealers may 


not be given any immediate support 
in their local newspapers at a given 
time is not the end of the matter either 
for them or the manufacturer. If 
newspaper advertising is being used 
elsewhere and it proves successful, 
then other territories are likely to re- 
ceive consideration for newspaper ad- 
vertising eventually. When it comes, 
the jobbers and dealers will be ready 
psychologically. If it does not happen 
to be in the picture to give them local 
newspaper advertising later on, they 
will still be committed to respond to 
any other form of good advertising 
released in their territories. 


Better Than Apathy, at Least 


It would seem, then, that the wise 
sales or advertising manager need not 
allow these newspaper solicitations 
and wire pullings to cause him any 
great loss of mental equilibrium. He 
can give them such consideration as 
they seem to deserve and may feel 
perfectly safe, so far as his jobbers. 
and dealers are concerned, in saying 
“no” when his appropriation, the 
proper balance, and the limitations of 
his general program require it. On 
the other hand, when it seems advis- 
able to say “yes,” he will usually find 
that the stage has been well set for 
more cooperation from dealers than 
might have been the case with no such 
stirring-up as the newspaper has given 
everybody concerned. 

Lamentably, the average jobber and 
the average dealer are not much more 
than one-half as interested in any ad- 
vertising as the advertising agencies, 
the manufacturer, and the newspaper 
could wish them to be. What is the 
answer to that problem when it is 
earnestly desired to stimulate the sales 
of a product through advertising? 

One answer is to encourage the 
newspapers to do just as much mis- 
sionary work in this direction as they 
are “‘a-mind to.” No sales manager 
ought to consider it too difficult or 
annoying to endure and advantage- 
ously dispose of the papers’ onslaughts 
when he can make money for his firm 
out of their machinations. 


GMAC Tests “Pay by Wire” 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., New 
York, and Western Union Telegraph Co. 
are experimenting with a new plan for 
instalment payments among 35,000 cus- 
tomers in Brooklyn and Long Island. The 
GMAC “on time” buyer presents his cou- 
pon at any WU office in the district and 
Bets a receipt. WU charges seven cents 
for each payment, regardless of size, and 
passes the money on to GMAC. Half of 
the latter’s customers do not have checking 
accounts, and are thus saved the trouble 
of obtaining money orders or of personal 
visits to GMAC offices. 


SALES MANAGEMENT ° 


A Better Product 
Pulled Our Business 
Out of the Doldrums 


(Continued from page 502) 


Because glass retainer mats take space 
and in the ordinary old type container 
the cells were too small to permit 
enough glass-clad plates for sufficient 
power. When our container engineers 
perfected the oversize cell to its fullest 
degree, we produced a battery with not 
only Kathanode long life, but maxi- 
mum power as well—ample power for 
original equipment requirements and 
plenty of reserve for all electrical ac- 
cessories that may be added. 

Like so many advances, the spark 
for the entire Kathanode program was 
kindled during an after-hour “‘confer- 
ence.” We were discussing the per- 
formance records of scores of test 
batteries that had been specially built 
some three years ago for installation in 
truck and bus service where space 
would permit the necessary cell size. 
We had records of 75,000, 100,000, 
150,000 and 225,000 miles with the 
units inspected and returned to the 
vehicles for further pounding 

When the present oversize cells in 
a passenger car battery was conceived, 
the entire organization was confiden- 
tially advised of our plans. Seven 
factory managers were consulted. Re- 
gional sales managers from coast to 
coast were called upon for suggestions 
in the promotion and sale of such a 
battery. In the development of any 
improvement our entire technical and 
sales staffs assist the management in 
the formulation of plans and policies. 

The program on Kathanode Battery 
“Guaranteed as long as you own your 
car” was ready for release July 1. We 
led off with publicity—then trade 
paper ads announcing our Saturday 
Evening Post campaign. Inquiries 
piled in—major nationally known dis- 
tributors of other automotive items re- 
quested and were given license to use 
the Kathanode principle in their own 
battery lines. Almost overnight there 
were over 30,000 dealers in this 
country who were affiliated so that they 
could sell and service Kathanode 
batteries. 

Dealers and jobbers everywhere 
rushed in requests for information. At 
first glance some felt we were attempt- 
ing to disrupt the standard guarantee 
practice with a battery of ordinary con- 
struction. But big news travels fast, 
and with our own sales organization, 
publicity, and trade advertising pump- 
ing away, they were soon familiar with 
the fact that the new Kathanode prin- 
ciple actually increased battery life to 
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a point where we could legitimately 
offer this unit with performance un- 
conditionally “guaranteed as long as 
you own your car.” 

We felt that we had the finest 
battery performance and life ever 
offered to the motoring public. How- 
ever, the application of Kathanode was 
costly and the list, which we kept as 
low as possible, was considerably above 
the average price asked for top line 
batteries. 

Frankly, we felt that one of the big- 
gest benefits from Kathanode would 
be the psychological effect. Leadership 

. .to lift our own organization. . . 
to stimulate trade. . . give us big news 
to talk about! We got all of these, 
and something more—actual sales to 
consumers 300% above expectations. 

One of our hopes was to sell 
Kathanode to new car consumers as 
soon as they bought the car. This has 
been accomplished in many cases, but 
the owners of old cars have interpreted 
the guarantee to mean extraordinary 
performance and “‘believe it or not,” 
Kathanodes have even been sold to 
1925 Model T Ford owners. We 
know because the Kathanode Corp. 
collects all information and issues the 
Guarantee Certificate. 


In September our double-page 


spread, followed by full pages in 
October and November, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post announced Katha- 
node to consumers and the race 
between production and orders was on. 
Production lost. However, we took the 
necessary steps to supply our dis- 
tributors and now we are only con- 
fronted with spreading the story of 
Kathanode to more dealers and con- 
sumers. 

But there’s a penalty in leadership. 
There'll be something mew again in 
batteries, and we must strive to be 
first with it. 


Arco’s Million-Dollar Campaign 

American Radiator Co. will spend over 
$1,000,000 for newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising during 1937—an increase of about 
35% over "36. The campaign will “‘estab- 
lish new principles for air conditioning 
based on the results of recent biological 
research.” 

The magazine campaign will run through- 
out the year in a list which now includes 
the S.E.P., Life, Fortune, Time, American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, House 
Beautiful, House and Garden, American 
Mercury and Good Housekeeping. 

Newspaper advertising will break on the 
first of April, and will run throughout the 
Spring, in 450- to 800-line space, in about 
600 newspapers. A Fall campaign will 
follow. 

Blaker Advertising Agency, New York, 
is in charge. 


More dealers and 
much bigger sales 
volumes for this ag- 
gressive radio dis- 
tributor. 


Wide-awake retail furniture store takes its show- 
room to its out-of-town customers’ front doors. 


Autocruiser — modern tool for modern 
selling — provides a means of making 
each call far more effective. It permits 
the salesman to show buyers a complete 
line—arranged as neatly and displayed 
as attractively as in a metropolitan show- 
room. Autocruiser saves the salesman’s 
time, saves travelling expenses, opens 
new territories for bigger volumes—all 
for no more than the cost of one extra 
gallon of gas for every hundred miles. 
Write factory for complete details. Per- 
manent display of Autocruiser home 
trailers at 


BRANCH—1850 Broadway, at 4lst Street 
New York City 


AUTOCRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


4402 YORK ROAD « 


INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Supreme 


In service 
in comfort 


in convenience 


STATE STREET AT MONROE 
CHICAGO 


Edward T. Lawless 
Manager 
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| Whither Is Business Bound? 


(Continued from page 540) 


juene percentage of retail sales affected 
through mass distributors such as chain 
| stores, department stores, and mail 
|order houses; yet with an assured place 
in the sun for independent retailers 
who, politically, are still by far the 
strongest both in the individual states 
and in the national capitol. 

11. A tremendous growth in the use 
|of market research. 

12. Wider use of pre-testing, on an 
actual market basis, of new products, 
new models, etc.; these tests relating 
‘not only to products but also to 
methods of packaging, store display 
and local sales promotion, including 
|mewspaper advertising. 
| 13. More cooperative selling pro- 
grams will be launched by single in- 
dustries acting as a unit and by groups 
of industries acting jointly. 

14. No decline in the importance 
of the human equation in selling— 
especially as regards sales training and 
sales management. 

15. A thoroughly sound position for 
\advertised brands but with the mainte- 
‘mance of leadership dependent on a 
manufacturer who leads, keeping truly 
abreast of the times both in his prod- 
ucts and his sales and advertising 
methods. 

16. A growth in the use of prize 
contests for salesmen, dealers, etc., as 
well as prize contests for consumers. 

17. A growth in the use of con- 
sumer premiums. 

18. A tremendous revolution of 
merchandising with the advent, prob- 
ably in 1938, of television. 


Consumers on the Move 


19. A need for sales executives to 
recognize that the enormous speeding 
‘up in all kinds of transportation and 
‘communication, as well as the enor- 
mous growth in motor vehicles and 
highways means a new kind of migra- 
,tion of populations and hence of pur- 
chasing power. The phenomenal 
growth of the auto trailer business is 
but one example of this and trailers 
‘are hitting the class as well as the mass 
market. 

20. Considerable growth in the 
number and size of consumer coopera- 
tives. 

21. More intensive use of selective 
selling. 

22. More showmanship in selling. 

23. More voluntary regulation of 
trade practices through trade associa- 
tions. 

24. A gradual turning away from 
ptice fixing and price control legisla- 


tion on the grounds that it generally 
does not work well in practice and 
often brings results directly opposite to 
those anticipated by its lobby advo- 
cates. 

25. Accelerating challenges from 
the world of science in the develop- 
ment of new products and new uses 
for old ones, such as the recent de- 
velopment of automobile tires made of 
rayon cord; the use of cans for beer, 
etc. 

26. Increasingly intelligent atten- 
tion to public relations, this including 
relations with (a) consumers, (b) em- 
ployes of all kinds, (c) trade contacts, 
(d) stockholders, (e) government and 
(f) competitors. 

27. More and better selling will be 
directed at women. 

28. There will be considerable tend- 
ency to go “low brow” in sales and 
advertising technique, due in large part 
to great growth in mass purchasing 
power. 

So much for a list of merchandising 
trends. It may be appropriate, now, 
to set down a few of the broader 
trends which bid fair to affect all of 
us in our individual sales activities. 
These trends, as I see them, include 
the following: 


Business and the State 


1. Government in business and busi- 
ness in government on a large scale 
are here for a long time to come, and 
regardless of political parties. This 
necessitates considerable housecleaning 
of American politics, especially in local 
wards. 

2. State socialization of business is 
bound to grow, especially in those 
fields where business borders on natu- 
ral or developed monopolies. In such: 
fields industry will have to justify 
private ownership through the progres- 
sively improved quality of service it 
renders to the public—and at minimum 


pfices consistent with no more than: 


moderate profit. 
3. Recognition through political 


lobbies of each of the leading factors: 


in the national economy, viz., such fac- 


tors as labor, farmers, youth, and’ 


clerical help of nearly all kinds. In 
other words, the power of so-called 
“pressure groups” have got to be put 
into rational balance, as between one 
another. 

4, The power of Labor will become 
increasingly dominant in local, state 
and Federal governments. 
Labor leadership also needs a thor- 
oughgoing housecleaning. 

5. It will no longer be very popular 
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to be very rich and the ambitions of 
business leaders in this respect will be 
greatly tempered in the future. 

6. By one means or another, mini- 
mum wages for almost all kinds of 
labor and employes will be set, as will 
also maximum working hours.” This 
outcome seems inevitable regardless of 
constitutional considerations. 

7. Measures which seek restriction 
of production may temporarily gain 
favor but in the long run they will give 
way to recognition of the great eco- 
nomic principle that the people of any 
country cannot divide among them- 
selves any more than they are willing 
to produce and that in consequence 
the average per capita standard of liv- 
ing is and must always be directly 
proportional to the average per capita 
of production. 

8. A growth in the sales tax as the 
method of taxing which falls fairest 
upon people in accordance with their 
respective standards of living and 
which at the same time causes mini- 
mum mark-ups in consumer retail 
prices—and, therefore, makes for a 
maximum volume of consumption and, 
in turn, of employment. 

9. A growth in the use of reciprocal 
trade treaties. 


10. Less religion and morals per se 


in business with more legal psychology 


and practice leading to greater com- 
pulsory adherence to what we used to 
regard as orthodox righteousness. 

11. National provision for oncom- 
ing youth. 

12. National provision for the aged 
and with it a tendency on the part of 
many to retire on or before they reach 
70 if for no other reason than that 
they are able to do so and would vol- 
untarily like to make way for younger 
men to assume the executive responsi- 
bilities in business—also in order that 
those retiring may better enjoy the 
fruits of their previous labors. 


13. A tendency in all countries to 
the equivalent of a one-party system. 

14. An entirely new theory with re- 
gard to future division of profit as 
between management, employes and 
stockholders, and a realization that 
money per se has got to earn less un- 
less, through lower prices, greater 
values are made available to consumers. 

15. A growing comprehension of 
the value to business itself of an 
embrasive policy of social security, 
possibly later involving compulsory ob- 
solescence in certain fields such as 
automobiles, housing and machinery. 

16. A new type of labor leadership, 
based on a more enlightened concep- 
tion of labor economies. 


17. A new conception as regards 


entrepreneurism and monopoly, this 
coupled with an active desire on the 
part of “big business’ to see little busi- 
ness preserve its place in the sun; this 
evolution possibly including an even- 
tual limitation on the size of corporate 
wealth which can reside in the cor- 
porate control of any one individual. 

In view therefore of all of the 
trends which have been previously out- 
lined, it seems as if we are all justi- 
fied in concluding that current devel- 
opments are leading in no small and 
unimpressive manner to the ultimate 
goal which we all seek, namely a re- 
duction in the size and length of de- 
pressions and a stabilization of pros- 
perity for the masses as well as for 
the classes, 

Because of this belief, I think that 
there is no good reason to face the 
future with other than optimism and 
with other than abiding faith that the 
world is moving forward and is be- 
coming better even if the greatest 
burden for constructive leadership is 
likely to continue to fall upon the 
English-speaking nations where it has 
fallen for centuries in the past... and 
even though this responsibility will 
probably fall in highest degree of all 
upon those two friendly neighbors who 
have always looked with such horror 
upon the ravages of war—the United 
States and Canada. 


HOW ARE 
aler\n CALIFORNIA P 


You're missing a golden opportunity 
if your sales in California are below 
your national average. Because this 
great all-year market is one of the most 
profitable in the United States! 


Often the trouble lies in improper 
representation. And if this is the case 
we are in a position to help you. Our 
organization is able to offer you years 
of successful experience in Pacific 
Coast merchandising—the type of 
merchandising that has increased the 


volume of one nationally known prod- 


Kindly address all 


6GIG COL 


correpndnetos INTERNATIONAL SALES CoO. 


LSe@e AWVER DE, GQAERLARHD CALIF ORARIA 


C. J. PILLIOD 


uct over 800 per cent in the past six 
months! 


Of course, we expect to be compen- 
sated on a strictly commission basis. 
At the same time it is our policy to 
maintain the high standards of our 
principals. 


It is our desire to undertake the promo- 
tion in California of not more than two 
additional nationally known products 
during 1937. Therefore, we solicit and 
invite an exchange of correspondence 
with those interested in building sales 
volume in California. 
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\ONAL PEOPLE 


That is the way folks re- 
, act to the gift of a Redi- 
4 point Pencil with your 
advertisement tastefully 
inscribed on it. 


Let this precision writing 
instrument be a business 
builder for you. It is a 
Feeds handsome devil . . . this 


Lead! Redipoint, the result of 
twenty years’ manufac- 
i turing experience. 


F) ~4 A refining company re- 
__—.\_ cently placed their 29th 
| “ Redipoint order! Any 
aie number of successful 
advertisers have proven 

Pushback - 
Saves Lead the e fifectiveness of 

and Redipoints. 


Pockets Let us tell you more! 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


a e- 
Yemem brance Aver (SUNG 
REG. U.S PAT OFF 


Automatic 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BACK UP YOUR 
SALES 
FORCE... 


with 


AIR EXPRESS 


NATION-WIDE © 2500 MILES OVERNIGHT 


It puts today’s orders on tomorrow’s 
counters. Trims windows overnight. 
Coast to coast, border to border. De- 
livers day and night to 216 cities and 
points between in the United States 
and Canada. Also direct to Honolulu, 
Guam, Manila and 32 Latin-American 
countries. For service and informa- 
tion, phone the nearest Railway Ex- 
press office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 


RaItway Express 
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Nice | Bugs, Test Tubes and White Rats: 


-Swift’s “Future Sales Insurance” 


cultures. The handlers are taught to 
singe these with a flame before pulling 
them out. Otherwise microscopic 
spores might hop down into the batch 
and take up love-making. New cul- 
tures are sent out from the laboratory 
every 30 days to the butter makers 
““yust in case.” 

Bacteria breeding has become ultra- 
scientific. 

Hydrogenation is another thing that 
must be handled just so. It is a factor 
in the whipping up of fats and oils 
and figures in the manufacture of 
shortenings, soaps, etc. Sometimes a 
25,000-pound batch of manufacturing 
doesn't work just the same as a test 
tube lot; comes out differently. 

So, before big runs are made, the 
laboratory will try out a 10-pound 
batch under conditions similar to 
manufacturing conditions; then a 50- 
pound batch; then a 2,500-pound 
batch. If everything is perfect so far, 
the big, working batch follows. That 
reduces losses and so costs and, in the 
end, affects prices. Cost is always vital, 
as is quality, or something happens to 
volume. 

Samples of competitors’ goods are 
steadily acquired in the open market 
and tests are run on them. The wise 
manufacturer today keeps his eye on 
the other fellow’s goods just as closely 
as on his own. He can’t let the other 
team steal bases. 


Customer Help Pays in Sales 


The sales service division of the 
laboratory has a complete bakery in- 
stalled in its rooms. Expert bakers are 
steadily testing quality, new recipes 
and old, and various other factors. 
Men are trained here for field work. 
“Graduates” of the central laboratory 
are now out on the firing line. Serv- 
ice men work out of offices in various 
parts of the country. 

Thousands of Swift customers, 
bakers and others, cannot afford to 
maintain highly paid experts. If their 
bread refuses to rise as it should, or 
their cake lacks proper fluffiness, they 
send in an S.O.S. and the Swift expert 
arrives with the dispatch of the fire 
department. Nor does the firm in dis- 
tress need to be a customer. The 
expert comes just the same if it isn’t. 

That’s a way of building up good 
will, which, in turn, builds up the list 
of new customers. Suggestions are 
also made for improving present prac- 


tice. Because the field men are always 


(Continued from page 512) 


on the go, always observing, always 
checking here and there, they can sug- 
gest many constructive ideas. 

And so, more sales. 

Otf in one corner of the big, red 
building is the nutritional laboratory. 
It stands apart, teeming with happy 
animal life. Here we find hundreds 
of white rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, 
turkeys, baby chicks, and a variety of 
happy, friendly-eyed pedigreed dogs. 

These serve for the careful testing 
of food values of various Swift prod- 
ucts. Growth, health, and reproduc- 
tion are carefully checked. We found, 
for instance, splendid chows that down 
through the fourth generation had 
never eaten anything but Swift's well 
known “Pard” dog food. Cocker 
spaniels and wire-haired fox terriérs in 
the third generation exhibit the excel- 
lent condition of champions. 


Here Every Dog Has His Day 


Swift’s dog food department origi- 
nated in the production of a proved 
food for silver foxes. The immediate 
acceptance by fur farmers indicated 
the possibilities for serving the dog 
owner with a similar ration—actually 
dog-tested, it is named ‘‘Pard.” 

Pard today is based on fresh beef 
meat food products to which are added 
wheat and barley, dry skim milk, 
tomato puree, edible bone, and salt 
and cod liver oil, to produce a scien- 
tifically balanced food. Dogs are in- 
terested in taste, texture and odor. 

The laboratory knows that it is the 
dog's acceptance and continued health 
that gives the ultimate answer in sales 
volume. “Trying it out on the dog” 
isn’t just a wisecrack. It works, And 
right here the dog has confirmed a sus- 
picion. The “expert” can be wrong. 
Because an expert likes something 1s 
no proof that it can be shoved down 
the throat of the consumer. Twenty 
years of expert ham testing may, in the 
end, clog the taste of an expert. He 
may become satiated. His judgment 
may go haywire. There can be only 
one jury. It's the verdict of the public 
that is final. 

In research one must know the ob- 
jective. Therefore getting the public’s 
reaction toward food products is im- 
portant. This is done by another de- 
partment skilled in solving commercial 
research problems. They determine 
Mrs. Housewife’s preferences. 

Everything bows to the buyer in the 
finality. That's box office. 
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Costume Jewelry Now 
A Big-Time Industry; 
Plastic Makers Profit 


(Continued from page 556) 


fore Easter; buyers should be think- 
ing of them now. But some of them 
forget. When they see our chart, 
though, and notice that we list gold 
crosses as a best-seller, they'll remem- 
ber to place their orders right away.” 

Nat Levy & Co. help their dealers 
to sell Sta-Set pins by furnishing them 
with attractive counter cards bearing 
the illustration of a pretty girl, her 
head and shoulders in life size, wear- 
ing a scarf; the interesting feature 
of this poster is a slit by means of 
which the actual pin is attached to the 
photograph of the scarf. This per- 
mits women to examine the spring clip 
device. Because of the novelty of this 
poster, it has been widely used in 
scarf departments and has caused the 
sale of many more of these pins than 
would have been the case if they had 
been displayed only in jewelry depart- 
ments. 

Nat Levy & Co. also supply to their 
customers display pads, usually with 
white silk backgrounds, to which 
matching sets may be attached. When 
these pads are placed on the counter, 
the customers see the entire sets— 
buckles, clips, pins, buttons, etc., and 
are tempted to buy more than one, 
and perhaps all, of the items shown. 


No Rival of Precious Stones 


The most interesting aspect of the 
history of the comparatively young 
novelty jewelry industry is the fact 
that the market for it does not con- 
flict, at least not to a marked degree, 
with the market for expensive jewelry. 
Engagement and wedding rings are 
still sold in independent jewelry 
stores. Diamond merchants and other 
dealers in precious stones are releasing 
optimistic statements about their indus- 
try. W. Waters Schwab, president of 
J. R. Wood & Son, Inc., diamond deal- 
ers, said recently that more engage- 
ment rings are being purchased now 
than at any time since 1929. 

Since the luxury business is going 
along nicely, we must conclude that 
novelty jewelry fills a different sort of 
demand, one created by the fashions 
of our era. Parisian designers, includ- 
ing Schiaparelli, have put the stamp 
of their approval on costume jewelry, 
and often include matching buckles, 
clips, etc., designed by themselves, 
with their original dress models. 

The color versatility of plastic ma- 
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terials has stimulated the trend for 
matching jewel to costume. The 
adaptability of plastics has also made 
possible the production of sports jew- 
elry suited to the wearers’ favorite 
pastimes. At the seashore women 
wear nautical jewelry. Horsy people 


wear carvings of horses’ heads and 
running horses. In dog-show season, 
dog lovers wear pins depicting Scot- 
ties and greyhounds. And so it goes, 
with new fads and fashions creating 
ever-widening markets for the prod- 
ucts of alert jewelry manufacturers. 


ton Lowcost [sats RESULTS 


sales results. 


regional or local. 


Planned Window tn 


Put your window display on a par with the rest of your 
advertising program. We offer incomparable facilities and 
records for planning scientific window coverage; national, 
We secure the best sales locations for 
your product everywhere. We install all displays uniformly 
in accordance with instructions. 
windows in scheduled time. 


All displays are in the 
This service assures maximum 


For a copy of ‘““Window Advertising”’ and list of our 142 
Associate Offices, covering 6,087 cities and towns, write 


WINDOW ADVERTISINC, INC. AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


560 W. Lake Street, Chicage 


47,355 People! Three Apartments! 


TIMES 


coh 100% to home owners! 
CITIES ST are only three apartment build- 


THE Bay © ivy 


RAV AGED 


_ THE BAY CITY TIMES IS 
READ BY HOME OWNERS! 


Your advertising message in 
the Bay City Times goes almost 
There 


ings in the city. Times’ circula- 


Yf New Oust tion in this city of home owners 
‘ ‘Effect C is higher than ever before. 

: M2 any || SOLONS Te ‘ trat thi fitabl 

: ea " Concentrate on this profitable 

\ == Cut pEcisio market. See that the Bay City 


Ann Arbor News 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 


Jackson Citizen 
Patriot 


I, A. KLEIN, 
JOHN E. 


wat wh a 


Grand Rapids Press 


Kalamazoo Gazette 


Muskegon Chronicle 


Times is on your next Michigan 
schedule. For further informa- 
tion, write or call the nearest 
Booth representative. 


ae Latest A. B. C. 23,502 
Latest net paid 24,415 


Wherever you find a 
Booth paper, you have 
the answers to two major 
questions: (1) Is the 
market worthwhile? (2) 
Is there a single news- 
paper that covers it 
completely? BOOTH 
means BOTH! 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
LUTZ, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TORONTO: 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Exg. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


i J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED « ADVERTISING AGENTS + 
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i IT’S EASY TO 


GET DOWN TO 
BUSINESS 
DOWN AT 

i 


| CHALFONTE 
| HADDON 
HALL 


Whether it’s a large conven- 

tion, or a small sales meet- 

ing, it will run along 
4 
f 


smoothly here, away from 


big-city distractions. Meet- 


ing rooms for groups of all 


A sizes. Comfortable accom- 
¢ modations. Good food. A 


trained convention man to 


rates. American and 


| help you. Special group 


;, European Plans. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company j 


‘ATLANTIC CITY / 


First Aid for 
Letter Writers 


A never-failing source of letter ideas 
is Sales Management's "Sales Letter 
Round Table." More thar a thousand 
SM subscribers are now members of 
the "Round Table,” and this, in itself, 
strongly indicates there are sales- 
jumping ideas in these letters. 
Challenge us to prove the value of 
this idea to you. Ack for specimen 
"Sales Letter Round Table" letters. 
All you need say is “Send those let- 
ters." 


The Sales Letter Round Table, 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine, 


420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “‘Infornmtion on Sales Contest 
(peration.”’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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Great Prophet! 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

As you probably know, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post frequently prides itself over the 
length of time that Saturday Evening Posts 
remain in circulation. They contend that. 
unlike most weekly periodicals, a large 
number of Post subscribers save the maga- 
zine either for future reading or pass it 
along to friends and relatives for the same 
purpose. Thus they contend that the 
Saturday Evening Post has a far wider cir- 
culation than their own sales figures indicate 
and they have much substantiating data sup- 
porting this point. 

I do not know whether you pride your- 
selves in a similar fashion with the long 
life of SALES MANAGEMENT, but in the 
event that you do, here is a bit of substanti- 
ating evidence for you in the form of the 
attached page from your January 1, 1936, 
issue which, believe it or not, I just got 
around to reading last night, after dire 
threats on the part of my wife that I either 
read and dispose of the large pile of maga- 
zines accumulated on my desk at home 
before March 1 or she would dispose of 
them in peremptory fashion for me. 

What intrigued me the most were the 
two paragraphs set forth on Page 7 dealing 
with a rumor emanating from Washington 
from Selby Maxwell, a so-called astronomer- 
meteorologist, I got quite a kick out of 
reading his prediction of a severe drought, 
heavy dust storms, probable crop failures, 
floods, and your more or less skeptical com- 
ments with regard to them. 

It is generally contended that hindsight 
is better than foresight, but in this particu- 
lar case, now that it has been demonstrated 
that the Honorable Mr. Selby Maxwell’s 
batting average on the foresight side proved 
to be one hundred per cent, I am rather in- 
clined to believe that he is the exception 
that proves the rule. Possibly in view of 
his quite remarkable predictions for 1936, 
it might prove a good idea to communicate 
with this gentleman and ascertain what the 
outlook is for 1937, even at the risk of the 
last laugh in reference to his predictions 
being at your expense. 

J. P. SEIBERLING, 

Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
The Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


(Mr. Seiberling’s letter may shock SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S advertising staff, because 
the boys like to feel that every subscriber, 
every time, rips the wrapper off the issue 
as it is delivered by the postman and goes 
through it from cover to cover. The editors 
contend, however, that every subscriber is 
entitled to at least two weeks’ vacation a 
year—yes, even from SALES MANAGEMENT. 
The paragraphs referred to by Mr. Seiber- 
ling were in Significant Trends, and are our 
faces red?): 

“The second rumor emanates from 
Washington, where a man named 


Selby Maxwell, a so-called astron- 
omer-meteorologist who reads storm 
warnings at long range in the shadow 
of the moon, predicts for 1936, in 
the order named: Severe drought, 
heavy dust storms, probably crop fail- 
ure, floods. The newspaper story said 
that he was working out a formula 
which he guards as a U. S. Naval 
secret. 

“We had our Washington office 
check the rumor—and they didn’t 
think so highly of it. ‘As we gath- 
ered it, Mr. Maxwell does his pre- 
dictions on the side and not as an 
official of the Navy Department. As 
a matter of fact, the Naval Observa- 
tory did not know of him.’ So per- 
haps the weather won't be so terrible 
this year, after all.” 


Thompsonites 


Mr. T. HARRY THOMPSON: 

I have just received and read the Scratch- 
Pad page from SALES MANAGEMENT, which 
includes the slogan for Heinz ketchup— 
“Put It Over the Plate.” I have a memory 
like an elephant. Eight years ago, when I 
came to Heinz, you included that in a note 
to me. But being a stickler for originality 
and propriety, I never used it. 

FRANKLIN BELL, 
Advertising Manager, 
H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. T. HARRY THOMPSON: 

It seems to me that “Scratch-Pad,” clever 
though it is, is not a thoroughly appro- 
priate name for your swell page in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. “Scratch” indicates cattiness 
—and your page is the antithesis of this. 

GEORGE P. MILLINGTON, 
“Better Homes & Gardens,” 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. T. HARRY THOMPSON: 

Belatedly, I want to send along a hearty 
okeh on the new arrangement of your 
Roman-Banquet-in-Capsule-Form. column. 
Mighty fine arrangement! But I’m worried 
about one thing—your picture. 

Why must we be deprived of the privi- 
lege of viewing your manly physiognomy 
periodically? That aggressive chin adds to 
the profound respect I have for your opin- 
ions and ideas—if such a thing is possible. 
But whatever happens ultimately . . . don’t 
pull a “Dorothy Dix.” Remember what 
happened a couple of years ago? My reac- 
tion to an amazing metamorphosis was 
somewhat as follows: 

I retired to my downy couch one night, 
soothed by Dorothy’s justification of one or 
two of my bachelor vices and comforted 
with the thought that this middle-aged 
person, with the intelligent face and abun- 
dant brown hair, would live on to guide 
me in my advancing years. Imagine my 
chagrin and discomfiture when I turned to 
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her column the next evening to find myself 
staring, wide-eyed, at the photograph of an 
old lady, kindly appearing, but rather 
creased. My sister-confessor had stepped up 
photographically about three decades! 

So please, T. H. T., do not suddenly re- 
appear in your column—bald and desic- 
cated—or I shall become permanently livid. 
(Don’t mention that fact to Beatrice Lillie.) 

JAMES R. ABRAMS, 

Sales Promotion Department, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. 


Slightly Exaggerated 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Knowing that SALES MANAGEMENT 
wants to be accurate, I thought I ought to 
tell you that whoever wrote the article on 
Page 284, February 15 issue, made it per- 
haps a little more thrilling, but not quite 
accurate, when they said that I was standing 
in water up to my ankles when I gave Mr. 
Biersmith the order tor five carloads of 
boats. 

I was in my office on the 11th floor of 
our othce building and had I been standing 
in water up to my ankles I am afraid you 
folks in New York and nearly everyone 
else, including the good people of this 
whole community, would have been shaking 
hands with Saint Peter. 

It may interest you to know that even 
though we could not bill any goods from 
January 23 until after the 1st of February, 
our January volume showed an increase 
over a year ago and February is running 
more than 50% ahead of the same month 
of last year; so maybe that is the compensa- 
tion for the many problems that came with 
and followed the flood. 

You would be amazed at how splendidly 
the whole community faced its problems. 
The come-back and clean-up is almost un- 
believable. In our own case, with all the 
problems with which we were obliged to 
cope we expect to be on a normal order- 
filling time record by the first week in 
March and I know that equally remarkable 
records have been made by many business 
enterprises throughout the flooded section. 

LUTHER R. STEIN, 

Vice-Pres. and General Sales Director, 

Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 


Praise for Spotlight 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Keep up the good work. I think that 
your new section “Spotlight” is a very in- 
teresting addition that should be continued. 

I firmly expect to find my own face in 
these columns 15 or 20 years hence, so I am 
really vitally interested. 

R. PHILIPPI, 

Advertising Department, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Every so often you fellows seem to have 
a happy habit of doing something which 
adds a lot to the editorial interest in your 
publication. 

I refer now to “Spotlight—People in the 
Sales Panorama.” This is an interesting 
and an intimate section which should help 
us all to realize that romance still exists in 
the hectic every-day rush of doing our daily 
job 

M. D. PENNEY, 

Sales Promotion Manager, 

The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 15, 1937 


‘ 


\W5 suggest considera- 


tion of some of the follow- 


ing types of market studies: SALES ANALYSIS— 


store inventories, competitive position, dealer 


cooperation, effectiveness of sales story, lost sales, fre- 
quency of purchase, sales quotas, price situation, prospect 
segregation, brand switching, distribution, product trends, 
product uses; PRODUCT ANALYS|IS—design, new prod- 
uct test, package test; MEDIA—market reached, circula- 
tion duplication, readership, advertising effectiveness, 
types of people; DEALER SITUATION — store display, 
laboratory stores, dealer discounts, style trends; ADVER- 
TISING—copy testing, measurement of appeals, relation 
of coupons to sales, window displays, advertising effective- 
ness; PUBLIC OPINION; MERCHANDISING—effect of 
sampling, use of dealer aid materials, demonstrations, sales 
effectiveness of display; RADIO —program selection, 
audience measurement, popularity trend, sales effective- 


ness. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold 
Percival White 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Saile St., Chicago 


SCIENTIFIC 
MARKETING 
MANAGEMENT 


Its Principles and Methods 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 
of the 
Market Research Corporation 
of America 


Describes a practical plan of marketing 
including advertising and selling, with full 
and practical instructions for installing it 
in the individual company. The thesis is 
that marketing procedure must be governed 
by an application of the principles of 


scientific management. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part One: Introduction 
The Wastes of Marketing 


Part Two: The Present Situation in Mar- 
keting 


Marketing and the Public 
Marketing and the Enterpriser 


Part Three: Review of Modern Market- 
ing Practice 
The Marketing Organization of the 
Typical Company 
Marketing Management in Theory 
Marketing Management in Practice 


Part Four: Building a System of Scientific 
Marketing 


The Principles of Scientific Marketing 
The Organization of Scientific Marketing 
The Control of Scientific Marketing 


Part Five: Departmentization of Marketing 
Activities 

Market Research Advertising 

Marketing Planning Service 

Marketing Training Credit 

Selling Marketing Accounting 
Departmentization of the Secondary Mar- 

keting Functions 


Part Six: Installing Scientific Marketing 
Methods of Reorganization 


Although written a number of years ago, 
this book is Mr. White’s best. It is of great 
timely interest, because of fundamental 
changes going on in our methods of distri- 
bution. 


COMBINATION OFFER: Scientific Mar- 
keting Management and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, exclusive in its field, 
for only $3.00, postage prepaid. (Outside 
of U. S., $4.00). 


MARKET RESEARCH 

Rockefeller Center, New York 

Send me a copy of Scientific Marketing Manage- 
ment and a year’s subscription to MARKET 


RESEARCH, both for $3.00 postage prepaid. 
(Outside of U. S. $4.90.) 


( ) Remittance enclosed ( ) Bill me 


Address 


Business connection 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Radio at Work on the Farm 
and at the Crossroads Store 


Latest word on rural merchandising 
trends is presented by the National Broad- 
casting Co. in “Money at the Crossroads’’— 
a study of farmers, farm families, and rural 
storekeepers. Four basic findings developed 
in this book, out this week, are: 

1. Rural America is not only being 
reached to an increasing degree by radio, 
but is actually being influenced by radio 
more than is the city; 

2. The favorite programs of rural lis- 
teners include many of the same sponsored 
network programs which rank highest with 
industrial and city populations; 

3. Radio is bringing the farm closer to 
the city; 

4. Radio is doing the Number One job 
of providing the farm with its daily contact 
with authoritative national sources of agri- 
cultural information. 

These and many more detailed conclu- 
sions are based on a four-month tour of 25 
states by Charles Morrow Wilson, writer 
and observer of rural affairs, last Summer. 
The findings are presented as a trained re- 
porter’s findings on human values, not 
merely a statistical analysis. In addition to 
numerous observations on radio listening 
habits—types of programs enjoyed—the sur- 
vey swings over to the effect of radio on 
storekeeping. Some 151 store managers 
were interviewed during the tour. They 
report that in the past ten years the number 
of items stocked has doubled, to meet com- 
petition of larger trading centers, with rural 
stores now resembling miniature department 
stores. Good location and management 
have resulted in good business for these 


stores. Effects of radio advertising of, 


household products, influence of premium 
contests, and suggested fields which could 
profit by more adequate broadcasting are 
additional points covered. 

As to the spread of radio sets in rural 
areas, it is pointed out that last year 1,065,- 
000 unwired homes bought battery, wind- 
driven charger or gas-driven charger sets, 
representing approximately 17% of the 
homes classified as rural by the Census of 
Agriculture. Furthermore, additional power 
lines are being extended into rural areas to 
such an extent that by the end of 1937 
possibly 33% of farms will be receiving 
electrical service. These new lines will add 
approximately 300,000 new wired rural 
homes to the existing 900,000 (approxi- 
mate) wired rural homes. 

Copies of the study are available to ad- 
vertisers and agencies on request to E. P. H. 
James, National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


1936 Spokane Drug and Food 
Produce Surveys Available 


In February, 1936, SM reported at length 
on the drug and grocery product surveys 
conducted by the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Chronicle. The surveys of that 
date showed ranking of products as of 1931 
and 1935, as a guide to progress or slip- 
ping in this market. 

The 1936 annual surveys are now avail- 
able, and show in great detail the sales posi- 
tion of hundreds of drug and grocery 
products in 1934, 1935 and 1936. For 
both food and drug manufacturers, these 
surveys show (1) how many retail outlets 
in Spokane handle my merchandise. (2) 
Are a larger number of dealers stocking my 
products now than in 1935? In 1934? 
(3) How does my product rank in sales in 
Metropolitan Spokane NOW? In the im- 
portant outside field? Any changes in this 
respect in 1936 compared with 1935? 
With 1934? (4) What are the relative 
sales potentials for my products in Metro- 
politan Spokane? In the Spokane suburban 
market outside Spokane? 

The 100% Retail Grocery Dealer Survey 
covers all stores in metropolitan Spokane 
(576); and all stores in 33 cities and 
towns of the Spokane market (1,425)—a 
total of 2,001 stores. Commodity classifica- 
tions covered include baking powder, bread, 
cereals, ready to eat and uncooked, ciga- 
rettes (15c-10c), cigars (5c), cheese, cleans- 
ers, coffee, mayonnaise, salad dressing, salad 
ail, shortening, soap—chips and granules, 
flakes, toilet-—soups, and tea. Reports are 
available for each classification and include 
a complete market presentation, together 
with a total report on standings of all gro- 
cery products. 

Similarly in the drug field, classifications 
include proprietary medicines (nineteen 
classifications); and toilet requisites and 
tobaccos (twenty classifications). A manu- 
facturer desiring a report on, say, hair 
dressings will receive the complete market 
presentation of area and sales potentials, 
description of methods employed by Ross- 
Federal organization in securing and com- 
piling data, and a detailed report differen- 
tiating between distribution in metropolitan 
Spokane and the suburban trade area, to- 
gether with complete drug standings for 
the three-year periods. Drug reports are 
titled 100% Retail Drug Dealer Survey. 

Requests for these surveys—and for data 
in other fields not here itemized—to L. A. 
Batchelor, Spokesman-Review and Chron- 
icle, Spokane, Wash. 


Sales Letter Efficiency 
Promoted in New Book 


A manual of almost universal interest to 
sales and advertising executives has recently 
been published on the subject of letters— 
“Ideas for Letter Writers,” by Guy W. Bat- 
tles. Based on more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience in merchandising and sales promo- 
tion, and the direct observation of millions 
of letters (and their results) which have 
passed through the duplicating plant oper- 
ated by Mr. Battles, the 125-page flexible- 
bound book is definitely not a theoretical 
text-book, but a compendium of successful 
methods and practice, General points cov- 
ered include the elements of a successful 
sales letter . . . how manufacturers increase 
sales through mail campaigns . . . how to 
build mailing lists . . . whether to, or not 
to, operate a private duplicating plant .. . 
letter costs, including complete postal regu- 
lations with interpretations for reducing 
mailing costs. 
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For operating executives: Such questions 


as how to make letters more effective, how 


to insure loyalty of stockholders, how to in- 
crease the value of employes. For sales 
executives: How to back up the sales force, 
letters that bring repeat sales, how to save 
salesmen’s time, how to decrease lost sales. 
For office managers, purchasing agents, and 
secretaries there are specific suggestions. A 
considerable section on “Who May Use 
Mail Advertising” is an alphabetical index 
of many lines of business, with specific sug- 
gestions for using letters to promote sales. 

The book is highly endorsed by direct 
mail specialists, and is reviewed here be- 
cause of its wide application to sales letter 
problems. Available, at $2 per copy, direct 
from Guy W. Battles, 319 Third Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Geographic Offers Market of 
First Million Families 


National Geographic has recently pub- 
lished a market survey minus maps and 
graphs; a survey of circulation coverage of 
the executives who direct American indus- 
try. Without in any way decrying the im- 
portance of the mass market, this survey is 
an aggressive bid for sales and advertising 
concentration on those families whose in- 
comes, and whose purchases, are far above 
the average—what is called here the First 
Million families of America. 

“Captains of Industry’ analyzes, in short, 
the Geographic's circulation among the off- 
cers and directors of four large groups of 
companies. (1) All advertisers spending 
$50,000 and more in magazines during the 
first six months of 1936—with 51% cov- 
erage of the officers and directors of these 
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ENJOY THE BEST IN 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, 
a distinguished address 
and a convenient location. 
Single rooms from $5.00 
Double $7, Suites 510.00 


Ownership Management 
}. ©. Thorne & J. 1. Atkinson 
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PARK AVE- 51st to 52nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 
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firms: 


Average length of subscription, 15 
years, 9 months; (2) 12 largest magazine 
advertisers of 1935 in the life insurance 
held—with 62.7% coverage: Average length 
of subscription, 18 years, 9 months; (3) 14 


railroads—58% coverage: Average length 
of subscription, 18 years, 7 months; (4) 
138 other important advertisers, not on pre- 
vious lists, 51% coverage: Average sub- 
scription, 15 years, 6 months. 

The survey is by inference a clue to the 
reading, and buying, habits of the hundreds 
of thousands of above-average-income fam- 
ilies financially interested in these and simi- 
lar companies. For your copy, address Ray- 
mond Welch, The National Geographic 
Magazine, 16th and M Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A Merger of Selling Ideas 


From the recently organized firm of Dis- 
play Creators comes a portfolio of “Display 
and Dealer's Helps” which, while primarily 
a promotion piece on the many activities of 
the organization, is suggestive of so many 
display ideas that it warrants consideration 
on that score as well. Model window dis- 
plays are illustrated, along with store fronts, 
exposition booths, showrooms and window 
backgrounds, as prepared by the several 
members of the organization for leading ad- 
vertisers. Through a merger of the re- 
sources of G. A. Smith (Alvin Exhibits), 
Karl Worsinger (Photographic Studios), 
A. E. Hurst, Leo Einson, and A. J. Edgell 
—all men of outstanding experience and ac- 
complishments in the field of creative dis- 
play advertising—the organization brings to 
bear a group experience covering substan- 
tially every type and degree of store and 


exposition display. All of which is illus: 
trated with as much photographic detail as 
is possible, and with further descriptions of 
services, in the several loose-leaf sheets com- 
prising the portfolio. Requests to Leo Ein- 
son, Display Creators, 110 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 


Flood-Bound Louisville 


Though the Ohio flood is over, mem- 
ories of nerve-racking hours in Louisville 
still live dramatically in a booklet printed, 
as the fly leaf says, “both as a record for 
ourselves and for distribution to a few 
friends of Station WHAS and The Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville Times.’ Here 
are highlights of the day and night fight 
put up by staffs of radio and newspaper 
men and women struggling to preserve 
communication lines at all costs, to cen- 
tralize relief activities during the height 
of the flood, reconstruction as the waters 
receded. No market study—nor, for that 
matter, the usual in promotion booklets, 
this is a record of gallant service that many 
readers of this column may wish to keep. 
While the supply lasts, “We Stayed on the 
Air—and on the Street!’ by request to Sta- 
tion WHAS, Credo Harris, Mgr.; or Henry 
McClaskey, Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


“Composition of the Board of Directors’ 
is the title of a valuable study showing 
trends in membership and responsibilities 
over a ten-year period. Several hundred 
leading organizations were studied, and a 
concluding Jist shows number of directors, 
and of officer-directors. Available through 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. fe BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


HELP WANTED 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ESTAB- 
lished manufacturers’ representative. Pennsylvania 
manufacturer of staple kitchen utensil, the standard 
in the trade for more than fifty years, is expanding 
sales activity and offers profitable opportunity to 
established manufacturers’ representatives now sell- 
ing house furnishings buyers in the Middle West 
and South. This is an old established, nationally 
known and advertised line. We are interested in 
discussing connection only with responsible repre- 
sentatives with a record m accomplishments. Please 
advise lines handled and territory covered. Box 521, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


LINES WANTED 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


FOR iMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
re SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, 10. 


POSITION WANTED 


HERE’S A SALES PROMOTION AND AD- 
vertising man who knows how to create and co- 
ordinate sales and advertising efforts to win dealer 
and consumer support. Excellent record. 14 years 


experience. College. Married. 34 years. Box 520, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


AN ORGANIZATION COMPLETELY 
equipped, and acquainted with the electrical in- 
dustry, having offices in the Eastern and Mid-West 
territories are in a position to adequately handle a 
line of merit in either or both sections. Box 522, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT SALES MANUALS, ADVERTIS- 
ing literature, catalogs, price books, etc., etc., can 
be reproduced direct from your copy. Expensive 
typesetting and cuts unnecessary!! 500 copies (8Y2x 
11”) $2.63; additional hundreds 22¢. All sizes 
can be supplied. Samples. Laurel Process, 480 
Canal St., N. Y. C. Phone WAlker 5-0527. 
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BILL 


BY RAY 


REPARING FOR TELEVISION: Within recent 
weeks, the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT, along 
with some 200 newspaper and magazine editors and 

publishers, special writers and scientific authorities, at- 
tended the special television demonstration staged by the 
Philco Radio & Television Corp. It was the first exhibi- 
tion portraying the higher definition which results from the 
use of 441 lines. The demonstration included (a) in- 
formal conversations by Philco executives, (b) solo sing- 
ing, (c) a news interview between Boake Carter and Con- 
nie Mack, manager of the Philadelphia Athletics, (d)_re- 
production of a sound newsreel of the Ohio floods, (e) an 
outdoor shot lasting several minutes, and (f) a complete 
fashion show staged by Bonwit Teller. Special make-up 
was taboo, a feature which made the results obtained all 
the more impressive. 

In fact, the fidelity attained in this exhibition leaves one 
almost gasping at the revolutionary effects on merchandis- 
ing which are certain to come with the advent of televi- 
sion. In these times, when consumer research and con- 
sumer movements are making such noticeable headway, it 
seems safe to conclude that television will open an en- 
tirely new vista of “commercials.” Whatever space limi- 
tations may be involved on the printed page and whatever 
boredom limitation may seem to exist in sound broadcast- 
ing there seem to be no comparable commercial limitations 
in the case of television. Then, too, the new angles made 
possible in the fields of news, education and entertainment 
will be correspondingly revolutionary. 

Officials of Philco explain that the horizon for television 
is still limited to approximately 25 miles and that it is, 
therefore, sure to be developed first in the large metropoli- 
tan areas; they also declare that television will not super- 
sede sound broadcasting. No specific data have been re- 
leased on the outlook as to costs at either the broadcasting 
or receiving ends and the same officials are careful to state 
that television will not arrive in a major sense during 1937. 
But they certainly intimate a strong probability that tele- 
vision will be a practical reality in 1938. 

If such a development is likely, there is obvious need 
for sales and advertising executives to prepare themselves 
now for its advent a year hence. Meanwhile, the Federal 
Government is using the 42-90 megacycle band for vari- 
ous of its departments, including the Army, the Navy and 
the Department of Agriculture. These are the bands which 
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television so greatly needs and in the case of a medium 
involving features of such great social and merchandising 
consequence to the nation as a whole, it is not too early 
for the Federal Government to act advisedly. 


+ + 


NALYZING NRA: Early in March, the President's 
Committee on Industrial Analysis submitted its 
report on the National Recovery Administration. 

It is both temperate and illuminating. The following ex- 
tracts are of special interest to sales executives. 


In the opinion of the Committee, it is not possible to answer 
statistically the question whether NRA did or did not contribute 
to the industrial recovery, which did make evident progress during 
the NRA period. 


NRA attempted to cover more ground, and at greater speed than 
could possibly be covered effectively. 


Many of the rules made, and which were supposed to have the 
force of law, were wholly devoid of the elements that make a law. 
They were uncertain, and too complex to be understood. They did 
not have the support of that large majority of citizens upon which 
the enforcement of a law depends. 


As to discriminatory price and sales practices, the swarm of 
practices prohibited by code provisions adopted to support the 
minimum-price provisions, and which gave rise to insuperable 
difficulties in the administration of NRA, are in their nature 
capable of use in such ways as to amount to discrimination within 
the meaning of the Clayton Act and the Robinson-Patman Act. 


It is to be hoped that this report will go far toward 
persuading Congress to be exceedingly slow and careful 
in any attempts to revive legislation seeking the same ob- 
jectives as in NRA. If there is any one outstanding con- 
clusion to be drawn from the Report of the President's 
Committee, it is that haste should be made slowly, in a 
limited number of industries and on a limited number of 
phases at first, so that progressive action can be based upon 
practical experience. 


+ + 


S THE BIG POINT BEING MISSED? Much of the 
current debate about enlarging the Supreme Court cen- 
ters around the contention that the New Deal and the 

Democratic Party cannot accomplish their objectives unless 
or until they are free from any possible hamstringing by 
the Supreme Court. The more this point is pressed home, 
the more it would seem as if the Administration is making 
a confession of failure to date. The very rapid rate of 
business recovery seems to argue in substantial degree and 
in a factual manner that the reverse is true. 
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IFE is about the same, summer and winter. People eat and drink, 
i work and play, keep on buying. They spend just as many mil- 
lions of dollars. Not only for seasonal needs and luxuries, which 
you'd expect. But for year-’round products like gasoline, cigarettes, 
electric refrigerators, automobiles. (These hit peak sales in summer! ) Last summer, advertisers on 


Radio listeners hang right on, too. Of the millions who listen to NBC Networks (weekday 
time alone) boosted NBC 


NBC winter programs, 97% are available to radio in any week in 
income to an increase of 


the summer. For where people go—there goes radio. This tremendous 
. year-round acceptance makes NBC the most effective year-’round 
sales medium in the world. That is why more advertisers are on the 


Ae air —the NBC air—right through the seasons, without interruption. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera every Saturday afternoon and ‘The Magic Key’ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T. Both on NBC Blue Network 


EVERY WORD) A HEADLINE... 


Thousands of headlines daily spotlight 
the news for a hurrying world. They 
command attention because they catch 


the eye. 


TIME commands attention because it 
catches the mind. Eliminating the dull, 
the unimportant, TIME’s editors weekly 
distill the news of the world. What re- 
mains is curt, clear, complete—the vital ‘ 


news edited for intelligent people. 


To TiMe’s readers every fact has headline 


force, commands attention. 


National advertisers know that 
Time’s kind of attention-com- 
manding makes TIME a compel- 
ling, dependable selling medium. f 


Last year they bought more pages 


and advertised more products and 
services in TIME than in any other 


magazine. The Weekly Newsmagazine 


